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Fig. 1. FRANCESCO BASSANO, Adoration of the Magi 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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SOME REMARKS ON FRANCESCO BASSANO 
AND HIS HISTORICAL FUNCTION 


By Lupwic BALDASS 
Translated by Liselotte Moser 


teenth century we are sometimes confronted by the phenomenon of a 

painter who can scarcely be counted among the leading artists but 
who creates works which, through some originality found in them alone, or 
at least for the first time, becomes dominantly, even sometimes exclusively, 
significant for the art development to come. Such painters may command a 
lasting place in any account of the development of European painting. 
A manifestation of this nature shall be treated here. 

At the mention of the name “Bassano” the mind spontaneously furnishes a 
concept of paintings of religious or worldly subjects, with ensembles of many 
genre-like figures, excellently observed animals and objects heaped up in 
still-life fashion. These Venetian paintings are a type which stand out clearly 
from other artistic activities of the last third of the sixteenth century, and not 
merely from those of Venice or even Italy; a type which is a forerunner of 
future development. 

Parenthetically we admit that our conception of the style of the Bassani is 
derived from the vantage point of a later phase of art, that of the seventeenth 
century; therefore what we appreciate in this style is not so much its slow 
development during a half century and which conforms to the period of the 
artist, the late Renaissance and Mannerism, but rather its influence on the 
landscape, genre and animal painting of the baroque. 

The paintings thus characterized represent an easily recognizable type, 
but the individual marks of the several works sometimes are very difficult to 
determine. A whole group of painters participate in these creations. First of 
all the founder of the school, Jacopo Bassano; then his sons, Francesco, 
Leandro, Giovanni Battista and Girolamo; probably a number of other 
assistants in the vast workshop and numerous copyists, many of them brilliant 
workmen. Since only a few of the many paintings are signed or documented, 
it has been customary, at least since the middle of the seventeenth century, to 
use quality as a criterion and thus to attribute to the father those works which 
one holds to be the most successful, the most harmonious, and the finest pic- 


‘i the end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the seven- 
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torially, without trying to establish a stylistic comparison with his assured 
works. These are owned chiefly by the museum at Bassano (near Vicenza). 

We shall later illustrate some of the errors which inevitably occur in this 
method of attribution, since each succeeding epoch esteems different qualities 
in the works of the past. Moreover the question here is more complicated than 
in other very prolific workshops, such as that of Rubens, because we are dealing 
with more than one master; at least the two first named sons of Jacopo were 
artists working independently. Thus not only the executing hand but also the 
invention of the various compositions have to be determined. From the fact 
that Francesco sometimes helped his father in the execution of large paintings 
(there exist pictures signed by both artists) the conclusion was sometimes 
drawn that often several painters collaborated on one painting.’ To me, how- 
ever, this does not seem to be in accordance with the pictorial aspect of the 
majority of the paintings, which is homogeneous throughout. 

To determine the creators of the various paintings is the more necessary as 
one of the most important questions of historical development has not yet 
been answered, nay, has hardly been stated. For one of the most significant 
accomplishments of the Bassano family is the creation of a new genre picture, 
derived from the genre-like representation of biblical subjects, and depicting 
simply the life of the countryside. According to general opinion based upon 
authorities and old accounts, this last step was taken by the founder of the 
type, Jacopo himself, instead of somewhat later by one of his sons. But does 
this opinion conform to the facts? Is the evidence of the old sources interpreted 
correctly? What do Jacopo’s pure genre paintings look like? Why has none 
been traced to him with certainty? Did the sons simply take over the style of 
these works or did they develop it further? The exact answers to all of these 
questions can only be the result of extensive travel and long and intensive 
study of material and sources. But any detached investigation which approaches 
the central question a little more closely, and fixes one point or another, seems 
justified and may contribute towards a clearer view of our problem. 

One of the most interesting facts about this whole type of painting is its 
creation by a mature man who had long passed his fifties. Jacopo Bassano 
had behind him a long development not lacking in detours when he created 
the first work in the new style, where the accessories of which he had always 
been fond—incidental figures treated in genre-like manner, animals and life- 
less objects—so overshadow the subject that often a close observation is nec- 
essary in order to recognize that the work illustrates a biblical passage. 
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Before approaching the question of the moment when the genre-enriched 
biblical history picture merged into pure genre, and of the identity of the 
artist who took the decisive step, it seems necessary to define the individuality 
of the sons more exactly than has been done up to now. A distinction between 
the individual hands is a necessity, and not merely for the cataloguing of the 
vast euvre. A number of signed works are of assistance here, but we are 
nevertheless forced to be cautious and to make a constant comparison with 
works by the father (who himself signed only a few altar paintings). Thus 
for instance an Adoration of the Magi (Vienna), signed in full by Girolamo 
Bassano, was discovered to be a paraphrase of a work by Jacopo with merely 
unimportant changes. 

As stated, the museum in Bassano owns the greatest number of works 
by the founder of the school. But the works of the sons can best be studied in 
the Vienna gallery. Francesco alone is represented there by eight fully signed, 
as well as by numerous unsigned, paintings which present the artist in varying 
moods. Excepting historical paintings, this collection contains characteristic 
works of each artistic field cultivated by Francesco. The signed paintings in 
Vienna therefore offer a good starting point for the characterization of 
Francesco’s style. 

The largest of these paintings (Fig. 2) deals, curiously enough, with a 
mythological subject, and therefore pertains to a thematic group which the 
father, as far as we can see, never depicted on canvas. Ridolfi, who gives us a 
long list of themes treated by Jacopo, knows only of frescoes with mythological 
subjects. Thus it is improbable that some lost work by the father could have 
been the model for the Vienna painting. In it we recognize Hercules, who sits 
on the distaff side, in a circle of Omphale’s friends and maids. Omphale her- 
self in the meantime has seized her lover’s cudgel. The scene is located in a 
columned hall of Palladian style. Various feats of Hercules are depicted, 
seen through the principal opening of the hall. In contrast to the idealized 
setting, the women are treated in a genre-like manner and represented in the 
Venetian costume of their time. The closeness to nature of these figures shows 
itself also in their casual movements. For this unusual, and therefore to 
Francesco no doubt especially important, work he made studies, of which one 
at least can be determined here. It is in the Uffizi and shows the central group 
with the two sewing women in exactly the same arrangement (Fig. 3) .” The 
drawing is no nature study in Diirer’s sense, nor is it in the manner of Pieter 
Breughel’s ““Naerhetleven” drawings. Francesco Bassano does not proceed 
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from nature but poses the models in the manner which seems to him appro- 
priate for the composition as a whole. Without the manner of drawing and 
the excellent quality of this and other drawings of the same sort, one might 
be tempted to believe them to be work drawings — meaning studies after the 
painting. However Francesco, though he adheres strictly to what has been 
fixed in his drawing, sometimes reinterprets a theme. Thus, for instance, the 
little boy in the drawing still belongs to the group of women, much as the 
older boy in the painting, with his head in the lap of the woman at the right, 
belongs to her group. But in the painting the little boy receives wings, and is 
thus changed into Amor who runs from Omphale to Hercules but has no 
longer any spiritual relationship to the sewing women. Moreover, despite all 
their closeness to nature, Francesco’s figures retain a certain elegance and grace 
in their attitudes, a trait which this art shares with that of Veronese. 

We recognize the same style in a picture of Vulcan’s Forge, which is of 
similar dimensions. Of the original only the two end pieces are preserved in 
the Vienna gallery (Fig. 5), but a somewhat smaller copy in the same collec- 
tion conveys a good idea of the total composition. Again, classically posed 
nudes alternate with naturalistic popular figures; again one of the chief figures, 
here the sitting smith at the right, has been prepared in a drawing, with only 
slight alteration in the painting for which it served as a model. Detlev von 
Hadeln,* who also determined the relationship of original and copy and the 
correct interpretation of the Viennese fragments, recognized this drawing in 
the Louvre for what it is. 

The Hercules picture enables us to attribute another work to Francesco 
Bassano on the basis of critical comparison. The gift of M. von Nemes, an 
almost life-size fragment of a crowned female half-figure has come to the 
Pinakothek in Munich (Fig. 6). When we compare this queen, possibly a 
personification of Venice, with the Omphale of the Vienna picture (Fig. 4), 
we see not only the same handling of forms, but also the same color range 
and brushstroke. The free force of Venetian form treatment found in Titian’s 
late works, and which was to exert so much influence on the brushstroke of 
Rubens, is especially evident in this work by Francesco Bassano. 

A second signed painting by Francesco in the Vienna Museum is the great 
Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 1). In this picture, which is finished in a semi- 
circle at the top (only the apex of the arch above the angels is restored), 
we see a similar juxtaposition of idealized and of genre-like figures as in the 
mythological paintings. Just as the damaged straw-covered roof of an open 
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Fig. 2. FRANCESCO BASSANO, Hercules and Om phale 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
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Fig. 3. FRANCESCO BASSANO, Seated Women (drawing) 
Florence, U ffizi 





Fig. 5. FRANCESCO BASSANO Fig. 6, FRANCESCO BASSANO 


The Forge of Vulcan (fragment) Personification of Venice (?) (fragment) 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum Munich, Alte Pinakothek 





stable supports a nobly proportioned fluted column in this altarpiece, a motley 
crowd of naturalistic folk-types adjoins the artistocratic figures of the 
Madonna and the three Wise Men. The kneeling old king is an especially 
noble and impressive figure. The composition as a whole recalls similar works 
by Paolo Veronese (for instance the altarpiece in Santa Corona in Vicenza, 
1573) almost more closely than the Epiphany from the second period of 
Jacopo Bassano. Therefore, here too, we may assume that the signature desig- 
nates not merely the painter but the inventor of the composition as well. 

How does Francesco here utilize his father’s art? The brilliant rendering of 
animals and lifeless objects stems from Jacopo, and the scenic features which 
form the spatial illusion recall the latter's famous Praesepe of 1568 in Bassano. 
But above all the madonna with the child is derived from an altarpiece by 
Jacopo, the Madonna with the Podesta Santa Moro of 1576 in Bassano. The 
placing of the figure in the reverse indicates the use of the contre-é preuve of a 
work drawing. We find the group once more in a horizontal composition of the 
Epiphany, with under life-size figures, but somewhat changed, since the Child, 
contrary to all iconographic usage, here turns away from the kings and towards 
the Mother. This indicates the use of another drawing. This last composition 
is preserved in a series of replicas which differ only slightly in unessentials, 
or in the landscape, and which originate from different hands, among them 
that of Francesco. Since I know only by reproduction the specimen in the 
Italico Bruno collection in Venice, declared by L. Fréhlich-Bum‘ to be “entirely 
by Jacopo Bassano,” I shall not make any conjectures concerning the creator 
of this horizontal composition. It is certainly in the style of the u/tima maniera 
and therefore belongs to a later development than Francesco's altarpiece in 
Vienna, which, as we have seen, still derives its spatial form from a work of 
Jacopo’s second period. The three paintings upon which Francesco's art leans 
in this instance thus were created in 1568, 1573 and 1576. But since we possess 
no dates for Francesco's paintings, it seems idle to speculate on questions of 
dating for so short a period of work, which extended over only about one 
decade and a half. 

In the great Epiphany in Vienna the color is somewhat stronger and the 
brushstroke more obvious than in the finished altarpieces by the father. It is 
evident that Francesco transfers the color treatment of Jacopo’s small, almost 
sketchlike paintings in the Vienna gallery (for instance that of the Burning 
of Thamar or the modello for the altarpiece in the church of the Madonna da 
Vanzo in Padua, an Entombment dated 1574) onto his large painting. At the 
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same time he somewhat slurs it and is therefore les* master of the total effect. 
In the landscape background (Fig. 7) we notice the strong sense of coloristic 
unity, and the clever embedding of the small figures into the whole of the 
composition. The blotted shape of the leaves in the foreground and the 
detached highlights with which the more distant trees are enhanced are 
remarkably well handled. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the picture is to be found in its light 
effects. In the small and colorless reproduction these are less evident than in 
the original, probably because the figures were painted in the diffuse light 
of the studio while the light effects are restricted to the sky and landscape in 
the upper parts of the picture. The Bassani always favored a kind of twilight 
in their rendering of landscape, but in this case it seems necessitated by the 
subject matter. As Jacopo places the Entombment of 1574 at approaching 
nightfall in order to obtain the mood of a torchlight funeral, and also treats 
the Nativity as a “holy night” (Vienna gallery), so Francesco lets the Magi’s 
visit occur at early dawn, obviously so as to be able to represent a dark sky, 
lightened only at the horizon but abruptly traversed by supernatural flashes. 

The execution of this landscape background, despite all its seeming negli- 
gence, is more thorough and richer in subject matter than in similar works 
of the father. A very similar treatment is found in the other paintings with 
genre-like themes signed by Francesco. This fact enables us to attribute to 
him another excellent but disputed work. Ever since the inventory of the col- 
lection of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm of 1659, the painting of the Good 
Samaritan (Fig. 10) has been cited as a work of Jacopo.® Like almost all the 
Bassano paintings in this old collection, this one has been somewhat cut at 
the edges. In the 1908 guide to the gallery it is mentioned as being by Francesco, 
most probably at Wickhoff’s suggestion. Adolfo Venturi sustained this attri- 
bution with much vigor.® Francesco’s hand can indeed be traced everywhere 
in this painting: in the grass of the foreground, the stroky rendering of the 
dog’s hair, the winding of the turban, and in the accentuation of the sole of 
the shoe. Besides, the character of the figure is completely analogous to that 
of the carefully executed figures of other, signed, paintings of similar dimen- 
sions by Francesco. In comparison with the versions in Jacopo’s style,’ the 
conception of which, though never slavishly adhered to, still belongs to the 
latter's second, strongly idealizing parmigianesque period; the transposing 
of the figures from the immediate foreground to the background and the more 
marked depth of space are striking. 
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Fig. 9. FRANCESCO BASSANO, The Good Samaritan 


Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum 


Kunsthistorisches Museum 





In a terser version of the theme in Berlin (Fig. 9), probably also by Fran- 
cesco, the figures are still placed close to the front edge of the picture, and the 
landscape lacks the distinctly visible subordinate scenes, as in the above- 
mentioned paintings of Jacopo’s second manner. Therefore the question to be 
considered is whether the Berlin picture, which Hadeln in his notes to Ridolfi 
held to be a reduced replica of the one in Vienna, should not on the contrary 
be looked upon as the earlier version. Here too the landscape fulfills the 
purpose of giving a lyrical note to the epically told action. 

The other six of the eight signed paintings by Francesco Bassano in Vienna 
are genre pictures. Thus we have reached the core of our questions. In the 
inventory (transmitted to us by Verci*) of the paintings in Jacopo’s house in 
Bassano after the latter's death, numerous month and season pictures, as well 
as representations of the elements, are cited, though without any attempt at 
attribution. More than a half century after Jacopo’s and Francesco's deaths, 
at precisely the time when Archduke Leopold Wilhelm’s agents in Venice 
were purchasing paintings for his collection, Ridolfi, in the life of Jacopo 
contained in his Maraviglie (1648), speaks at length about a series of the 
four seasons, and more shortly about one of the four elements. These can no 
longer be determined. Thus we are uncertain as to the aspect of Jacopo’s 
genre painting.* We have to establish it through critical style comparison 
with his assured works, or try to reconstruct it by a study of the works of his sons. 

In this connection we first mention four brilliantly-hued paintings of 
seasons. In these paintings by Francesco it strikes one that the brush stroke is 
less noticeable than in his large pictures and that the tonality values are given 
less consideration than in the Good Samaritan, It becomes apparent that the 
artist is here chiefly concerned with the objectivity of his renderings. We gaze 
into wide landscapes whose fore and middlegrounds are richly enlivened by 
figures. Signs of the Zodiac are inserted into the cloud scenery in order to 
make it clear which months are represented in each picture. The first of March 
apparently is taken as the beginning of the year. Literature until now knows 
only three of these pictures. The fourth, equally signed in full, being the 
spring picture, had not been recognized hitherto because it was considerably 
reduced in size by being cut on both sides and at the top. However, in the 
shortening of the picture the upper end had been folded back and here, hidden 
by the frame, the sign of Taurus (April) was uncovered. This, together with 
the absolute identity of style, makes it apparent that this fragment belongs to 
our series. Unfortunately the winter picture (Fig. 13) is also cut off at the left, 
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but we are informed about the missing parts of the composition by J. Troyen’s 
engraving after a painting of the collection of Leopold Wilhelm in Teniers’ 
Thédtre des peintures (1660). 

The compositions of the other three paintings also recur in engravings by 
Troyen, but, whereas the summer and the winter pictures (Figs. 13, 15) agree 
completely with the engravings, the engraving of autumn shows one more 
figure than the Vienna painting, and in the engraving of spring, although it 
contains exactly the same subjects as the corresponding fragment in Vienna, 
they are placed differently. The engravings therefore seem to have been 
created after other, lost, specimens. These are cited in the 1659 inventory of 
the collection of Leopold Wilhelm*® under the numbers 79-82. They con- 
tained no signs of the Zodiac. These lost paintings were somewhat larger than 
those of our series. However, since all these paintings were measured in their 
frames, whose widths differed, and since the present day paintings in Vienna 
all have been more or less cut down, the difference in the dimensions was 
probably very slight. The inventory calis these (lost) paintings “‘originals by 
the elder Bassan.”’ Since the four preserved paintings are signed in fairly large 
letters and at easily seen spots: “FRANC. BASS.” one might conclude that 
the preserved paintings are copies by Francesco of works by his father, so 
much the more as the inventory under No. 67 correctly calls The Flute 
Player (Fig. 12), which is signed in the same manner, an “original by the 
younger Bassan.” However, the authors of the inventory had no deep know!- 
edge of the art of this family. They distributed the works between father and 
son following their subjective feeling. They cite (under No. 260) as “original 
by the younger Bassan” the famous Epiphany in Vienna, an outstanding work 
of the father’s second period, the manner of which influenced Francesco at most 
in figural composition but never in the execution of the figures. Since we shall 
see that the composition of the season paintings also corresponds to Francesco's 
rather than to Jacopo’s manner, we must assume that Leopold Wilhelm’s 
collection included a set of somewhat larger, unsigned replicas lacking the 
signs of the Zodiac, of the paintings now in the Vienna museum. 

What now is the relation of these to the art of Jacopo? Naturally themes 
are found in them which remind us of works of the father. It is clear that a 
painter who, as we have seen, uses his own drawings literally in his paintings, 
and who repeats themes in different paintings with very slight changes, 
would not hesitate to utilize his father’s portfolio of studies. The Vienna altar- 
piece with the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 1) already proves that. Not 
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counting the taking over of various typical figures, nor the use of animal 
studies, we find traces of Jacopo’s art in Francesco's representation of archi- 
tectural features. Thus for instance the doorway at the left of the summer 
picture reminds us of the left side of Jacopo’s famous painting of the Baptism 
of St. Lucilla in Bassano. But on the other hand, marked differences make 
themselves felt. It is above all striking that each single painting by Francesco 
is composed of a number of scenes which are interrelated only in the loosest 
way. The division of the picture into individual episodes is not in accordance 
with the manner of the father, who, if he sometimes adds to the principal 
scene a subordinate one (the opening of the prison which repeats the former's 
movement, as in the votive picture of the rectors in Vicenza, 1572), yet 
always arranges his richly figured compositions in such a way that the whole 
picture is dominated by a uniform rhythmic movement. Where Francesco 
more or less freely modifies his father’s compositions, he quite naturally 
retains the latter's unbroken rhythm. The tending apart of isolated groups 
which is so characteristic of Francesco’s season paintings is foreign to Jacopo’s 
compositions. 

It seems to me that a second specific characteristic of Francesco is the 
abundance of individual themes in landscapes rich in mood. We must there- 
fore assume that paintings upon which Francesco placed his full signature 
were of his own composition and not re-creations of his father’s works. 

Three unsigned, somewhat smaller paintings in the Vienna gallery join the 
signed season pictures. Hadeln’* held these three to be originals by Jacopo. 
In the guide to the gallery of 1908 they are, again probably upon Wickhoff's 
suggestion, cited as Francesco’s works, likewise in A. Venturi’s Storia.** 
Of these compositions, too, Teniers’ Thédtre des peintures contains correspond- 
ing engravings by Ossenbeck after drawings by Van Hoy. In the measure- 
ments these paintings are identical with nos. 330-335 of the inventory: “Six 
landscapes of equal size, oil on canvas, wherein the seasons of the year .. . 
by the elder Bassan originals.” Of the six, three are now lost. Of one of these 
an engraving in the Thédtre des peintures furnishes the composition. It is hard 
to say why only four of the six have been engraved. 

Thus we have before us three paintings depicting two months each, and 
of a fourth we at least know the composition. Here the artist abandons the 
signs of the Zodiac; instead of them he places in each background a biblical 
scene with very small figures. The first picture (Fig. 14) represents spring, 
not, as A. Venturi believed, September. We see blooming trees, among them 
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an elderbush, a rabbit hunter with dogs, and the milking of goats outdoors, 
both of these scenes being depicted in the spring painting of the signed set. 
Therefore we think of March and April. Ridolfi, too, speaks of identical 
scenes in his description of the spring picture, with only slight variations, 
and even mentions “alcuni vanno alla caccia,” no doubt meaning the rider 
with his dog in the middleground. In the second picture sheep shearing and 
gtain harvest are represented. Since the first of these activities appears in the 
spring picture of the larger series, while the second is placed in the summer 
painting, we suppose our picture to represent the months of May and June. 
The third picture (Fig. 16) shows vintage and sowing, that is probably 
September and October. The composition known to us only by the engraving 
depicts the transporting and hewing of wood, and life around the fire, both 
scenes occurring in the engraving of the winter picture of the signed series 
and therefore probably intended here to symbolize January and February. 
The months of July and August, and of November and December respectively, 
are missing. The biblical staffage and pretext for the representation is, in the 
spring picture (Fig. 14) the expulsion from Paradise of the first parents, 
which thus takes place into an already densely populated world; in the pic- 
ture of early summer we have the sacrificing of Isaac, in the autumn picture 
(Fig. 16) Moses on Mt. Sinai; in the winter composition known only by the 
engraving the background contains a curious, otherwise unknown represen- 
tation: Christ bearing the cross wanders alone through the bleak mountain 
region. 

The style and the hand of the larger and the smaller pictures are identical. 
The smaller ones possibly seem more fresh and direct only because they are 
less carefully finished. Especially the landscapes here seem to have more unity 
and naturalness. It is striking that diverse groups of figures and of animals 
recur in both series, with only slight variations. One or another of these groups 
may have been formed after pictures by the father. In general, Francesco 
probably utilized his own drawings, such as are preserved here and there, and 
with them, as in a puzzle, combined the compositions. One thing is especially 
noteworthy. Jacopo, until his death, which took place only a few months 
before that of Francesco, never quite disavowed his manneristic schooling 
in the formation of his figures, even of the folk types. This manneristic touch, 
already receding in Francesco’s mythological and religious paintings, is 
barely perceptible in some individual groups of the larger, signed, season 
series (note for instance the scene under the doorway at the left of the summer 
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picture) (Fig. 15) and is totally absent from the smaller set. This freedom 
from the manneristic touch seems to have been greatly appreciated in the 
seventeenth century, and for that reason the season sets were attributed to the 
father in the Leopold Wilhelm inventory (the third and largest such set was 
probably signed) ** while the great Epiphany, a major work of Jacopo’s secot.d 
period, was far less esteemed, evidently because of its strongly manneristic 
style-character, and for that reason (the lesser esteem) attributed to the son. 

Francesco seems to have represented the theme of the changing seasons 
several times more, and in so doing seems to have given ever greater impor- 
tance to the landscape element. Thus we find completely different themes in 
the beautiful painting in Berlin. I do not recognize, as does the Berlin cata- 
logue, an allegory of autumn in this picture, but rather, according to the scenes 
represented (deer hunt, women’s bath, and apple harvest), a rendering of 
the summer months (the gloominess of the sky is a characteristic of Bassaneque 
art). However, the props of the Vienna series are utilized again in the allegories 
of the four elements (Fig. 11) originally in the Leichtenstein collection 
(Berlin and American private colls. ). 

The seventh painting in Vienna signed by Francesco is a large single pic 
ture representing a rural fair (Fig. 17), of which the Turin gallery owns a 
smaller replica erroneously attributed to Jacopo. In front of the huts of a 
village wooden stalls are erected in which all sorts of wares are being offered 
for sale. The grassy plain teems with life. In the left foreground we find again 
the monkey of the Adoration of the Magi, and in the middleground we see 
the boy carrying a hare on a stick, known to us from Figure 14. A reclining 
beggar in the foreground is evidently derived from the same drawing as the 
Jew in the Good Samaritan in Berlin and Vienna (Figs. 9, 10). This inven- 
tion, which occurs with slight variations in the latter’s Expulsion of the Money 
Changers in London, is here opposed by others which are taken completely 
from life, as for instance the charming group around the noble lady in the 
middleground (Fig. 8). Since this composition lacks Jacopo’s homogeneous 
rhythm, we may again assume that Francesco's signature designates a work 
of his own invention. 

The same is true of the eighth picture in Vienna signed by Francesco 
(Fig. 12). This is a completely isolated work. We see here the first genre 
painting in half-figure known to Western art history: a boy in a mended 
green jacket playing the flute and garlanded with vine leaves detaches him- 
self from a neutre! black background and looks at the spectator. In the choice 
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of this type of representation and of background there lies undoubtedly a 
reminiscence of the act of Giorgione and his circle (the Boy with the Flute 
in Hampton Court), but the old composition pattern is now imbued with new, 
realistic life. 

These considerations have shown that the genre paintings signed by Fran- 
cesco Bassano are in essence works of his own invention. Two testimonies 
are now opposed to each other in seeming contradiction: that of the works 
themselves on the one hand and that of the estate inventory and of Ridolfi on 
the other. The style of the paintings examined here changes visibly from 
Jacopo’s late style, lacking the grandeur of the latter but possessing a naive 
liveliness of representation and descriptive charms in the rendering of land- 
scape. Judging from this material without any knowledge of the literary 
sources one would tend to assume that the important step from the biblical 
history painting with genre-like adornments to the pure genre painting was 
not taken by Jacopo himself but by the next generation only. Since Leandro, 
who takes independent paths only in portraiture, shows himself throughout a 
more rigid imitator of the art of his brother, whose composition manner he 
follows and whose themes he varies, it must seem as if it had been Francesco 
who took the decisive step. Opposed to these arguments there is firstly Ridolfi’s 
unequivocal testimony in his life of Jacopo Bassano, that the latter made many 
such season pictures in order to send them to Venice for sale. Ridolfi’s descrip- 
tions in the main, some very minor variations excepted, tally with the smaller, 
unsigned set in Vienna (he does not mention the Bible scenes in the back- 
ground). 

Thus one would like to regard the paintings of the latter set as variants of 
those described by Ridolfi. But, as long as no work of this nature can be traced 
with certainty to Jacopo’s own hand, the possibility remains alive that the 
tradition in the Venice of 1648 was already as faded as it was seme years later 
in Antwerp, in the circle of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, and that one had 
already begun to believe works of the son to be by the father. The second 
undeniable fact seems to have even more weight: after Jacopo’s death his house 
in Bassano contained numbers of paintings of seasons, months and elements. 
It is of course possible that there were works by the sons among these, but it is 
most unlikely that Jacopo, the owner of all of these works, should have had 
no part in their creation. Even so, there remains the possibility that Francesco 
was the originator of this new type of painting. 

The solution to this enigma can result only from a thorough examination 
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Fig, 14. FRANCESCO BASSANO, Spring ( from the smaller set) 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 


Fig. 15, FRANCESCO BASSANO, Summer ( from the larger set) 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museuwi 
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7g. 16, FRANCESCO BASSANO, Aatumn ( from the smaller set) 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Musenm 


7. FRANCESCO BASSANO, Cowntr} 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 





of the whole material, after all the known season paintings of the Bassano 
workshop have been analyzed. Not only must Jacopo’s hand be sought for in 
works of this type, but it must be determined whether or not among the works 
by the sons there are some whose themes or composition manner are in the 
style of the father. I here merely point out the beautiful summer painting in 
Berlin, which is without a doubt in Francesco’s hand, but which has none of 
the crowding and lack of direction which characterize the assured works of 
Francesco. The vast rhythm which pulsates from left to right in this picture 
seems to me to be in no way in accordance with Francesco’s individuality, 
rather quite thoroughly with that of Jacopo’s. That is how one has to imagine 
the lost pictures of months by Jacopo. But as long as we possess no such pic- 
tures assuredly by Jacopo, Francesco’s paintings of this type keep their great 
historical significance. 

I should overstep the bounds of this essay if I were to particularize the 
influence which the genre painting of the Bassani—an artistic type which seems 
to have been developed chiefly by Francesco and in which he has produced 
decisive works—exerted on the art of the seventeenth century; on Caravaggio, 
Annibal Caracci and on the Dutch. It seems above all important that Fran- 
cesco’s creations show a physiognomy whose original traits have not been 
observed closely before now. 


* Compare Gerola’s description of workshop activity, Thieme-Becker, III (1909), 5. 

* Detlev von Hadeln, Venezianische Zeichnungen der Spatrenaissance, Berlin, 1926, pl. 89 (here called 
Leandro Bassano). 

* Loc. cit., pl. 86. 

* Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, Vienna N.F. IV (1930), 231 ff. 

* Hadeln, Ridolfi, Le Maraviglie dell’ Arte, Berlin, 1914. Berenson, Pitiure Italiane del Rinascimento, Milan, 
1936. J. Wilde in the Catalogue of the Vienna Gallery of paintings 1928 and 1938. W. Arslan, Jacopo Bassano, 
Bologna, 1931, mentions it as being by Leandro. 

* Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, 1X, 4, 126A. 

* Rome, Capitol; Hampton Court; London, National Gallery. Reproductions in Arslan, op. cit. 

* Notizie intorno alla vita e alle opere de pittori, scultori e intagliatori della citta di Bassano, Venice, 1775. 

* W. Arslan in his catalogue mentions no genre painting by Jacopo. Berenson“mentions two paintings of seasons 
in Grenoble, two in Madrid, and a vintage scene in the Louvre. Hadeln on the other hand (Ridolfi, p. 398, 
note 5) cites as originals od gay: merely the three paintings in Vienna, which will be discussed later. 

** Published in the Jahrbuch der Kunstsammlungen des allerb. Kaiserbauses, 1, Vienna. 

™ Ridolfi, p. 398, note 5. 

*3 Op. cit., p. 1270. 

** Nos. 370-81, “all originals by the younger Bassan.” J. Wilde (Katalog der gemaldegalerie, Wien, 1938) 
thinks that five pictures of months, all signed by Leandro Bassano, are remnants of this series. (To these five 
I would add the fragments no. 307, signed by Leandro, and no. 314 of the catalogue, which, together with a 
missing central strip would have formed the month of July.) However, there can be no absolute conviction 
about this identification for the inventory cites Francesco's signed Fiuteplayer equally as being “by the 
younger Bassan,” while “Leander” is the only member of the family whose first name occurs at all in the 


inventory. 
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GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


study the beginnings of the art of painting in this country. In the 

first half of the eighteenth century a series of fairly well trained 
painters settled in the principal seaports of the Atlantic coast. These men form 
the earliest group of professional, trained painters in America whom we know 
by name. With them the profession of painting was first permanently estab- 
lished on these shores. The most important of these artists were Gustavus 
Hesselius and John Smibert, who settled in Philadelphia and Boston respec- 
tively. Gustavus Hesselius, of a distinguished Swedish family of intellectuals 
in Dalecarlia, left Sweden in 1711 with his brother who was to be the pastor 
of the Swedish church at Christina (Wilmington) on the Delaware. 
Gustavus settled in 1712 at Philadelphia, the metropolis of the colonies, and 
became the principal painter of that city and region in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He had been established here eighteen years before John 
Smibert came to New England in the entourage of Bishop Berkeley and in 
1730 settled at Boston. 

In addition to his early date and dominating position in the colonial 
metropolis, Hesselius is interesting for other reasons. He introduced into 
America the late baroque tradition of figure painting, painting both religious 
and classical subjects in Philadelphia in the 1710's and 1720's. His Last Supper 
is famous as the earliest religious picture in our art. He painted the first inter- 
esting portraits of the American Indians, which, commissioned by the 
Proprietor, indicates the dawning scientific and ethnological interests of the 
colonists. And in addition to being a painter, he was a builder of organs and 
spinets. The organ he installed in the Moravian Congregation at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in 1743, was the first pipe organ built in America. Yet he has 
attracted the attention of very few students. Dr. J. Hall Pleasants has done a 
great deal of very valuable research upon him, and in 1938 the Philadelphia 
Museum held a small exhibit of sixteen pictures, arranged and catalogued by 
the late Dr. Christian Brinton, to mark the three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of New Sweden on the Delaware. For a full-length view of him 
we must wait until Dr. Pleasants has opportunity to publish his material. 


GG HESSELIUS is a figure of very great interest for all who 
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Fig. 1. GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS, Bacchus and Aviadne 
Detroit Institute of Arts 





Fig. 2. GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS, Bacchanalian Revel 
Philadel phia, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 





Fig. 3. GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS, Chief Tishcohan Fig. 4. GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS 
Philadel phia, Historical Society of Pennsylvania Mrs. Henry Darnall, Il 
Baltimore, Maryland Historical Society) 


Fig. 5. GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS, Self-Portrait Fig. 6. GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS 
Philadel phia, Historical Societ) Portrait of the Artist's Wife 
of Pennsylvania Philadel phia, Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania 





In 1948 the Detroit Institute of Arts acquired, as the gift of Dexter M. 
Ferry, Jr., a painting then called Pluto and Persephone but more probably 
representing Bacchus and Ariadne (Fig. 1), one of a pair of paintings of 
classical subjects which had descended in the family of the artist.’ In spite 
of the provenance and the unbroken family tradition of these pictures it 
seemed so remarkable that this mythological scene and its companion, a 
Bacchanalian Revel (Fig. 2) (acquired in 1949 by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts), should have been painted in the American colonies before 
1750, that I examined the whole problem again as carefully as possible. The 
following notes are offered, for what they may be worth, as a resurvey of the 
evidence discussed in the Philadelphia exhibition catalogue, and by Homer 
Eaton Keyes and John Hill Morgan in Antiques.* 

The Bacchus and Ariadne and the Bacchanal derive obviously in style and 
conception from the Dutch classicistic painters of Utrecht, like Gerard de 
Lairesse and Poelenburgh. Neither my colleague, Mr. Paul Grigaut, nor I 
have yet found any engravings after which these compositions could have 
been copied. They seem to be original compositions although based on the 
style of the Utrecht school. Nothing is known of Hesselius’ European training. 
But these Dutch classicistic painters of the late baroque were very popular in 
the Baltic countries and form the most natural source for a young Swedish 
painter's training, or ideas of painting, in the late seventeenth century in 
Dalecarlia. 

There is a series of Hesselius’ works, from Mrs. Henry Darnall III (1722) 
(Fig. 4) in the Maryland Historical Society, to the Indian portraits of 
Chief Lapowinsa and Chief Tishcohan (1735) (Fig. 3) and the late Se/f- 
Portrait (Fig. 5) and Portrait of the Artist’s Wife (ca. 1740) (Fig. 6) which 
are either documented or of unquestionable descent from the family. 
There is also a Holy Family which likewise descended through the family of 
the artist.* This series of pictures presents a very consistent stylistic character. 
(1) They are all marked by softly rounded forms. Even the late Self-Portrait 
which seems, in a photograph, to be painted in quite a rugged plastic way, 
is actually very softly modeled. (2) In compensation for his weakness in form, 
Hesselius shows a fine luminosity. His flesh tones are fresh and luminous. 
The color of his draperies is rich, making the figures stand out against their 
darker backgrounds by luminosity rather than form. (3) A chalky-gray 
middle-tone is noticeable in his painting of flesh. (4) The hands are weak 
and the fingers seem boneless. (5) Drapery falls in soft, rather indeterminate 
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folds, marked more by luminous color than by sure outline or firm modeling. 
(6) The figures in all the narrative compositions tend to be small within a 
large space. In this type of space composition he shows his derivation from 
the Italianate late baroque painters of Utrecht. 

The two mythological pictures fit exactly into this stylistic pattern. They 
are closest in drawing and color to the Mrs. Henry Darnall III of 1722. And 
as they are also, clearly, the work of an artist still close to the atmosphere of 
European painting, one would in default of other evidence normally place 
them nearer the beginning than the end of his career.* We would thus have a 
very clear line of development. It is that of a sensitive although limited artist, 
who practiced faithfully a system of luminous color learned from the Dutch 
late baroque painters. His early work is comparatively courtly and elaborate, 
marked by a certain elegance in the portraits and by reminiscences of baroque 
narrative painting in his mythological compositions. Under the influence of 
his American environment, he gradually sloughed off these graces until he 
reached the frank, blunt characterization of his late works such as the Se/f- 
Portrait and the Portrait of his Wife. 

One picture remains to be considered. Such fame as Hesselius has enjoyed 
has rested on the fact that he painted the first religious picture executed in 
America. In June, 1720, the vestry of St. Barnabas’ Church, in Queen Anne’s 
Parish, Prince George’s County, Maryland, engaged Hesselius to paint the 
church, and in August, 1720, “to paint ye Alter piece and Comunion Table 
and write such sentences of Scripture as shall be thought proper thereon.” 
In September, 1721, the vestry engaged him to paint “ye History of our 
Blessed Savior . . . ye Institution of ye Blessed Sacrament of His body and 
blood, Proportionable to ye space over the Altar piece, to find ye cloth and 
all other necessaries for ye same (the frame and golde leaf excepted wch. 
Mr. Henderson engages to procure and bestow on ye Church) Mr. Hesselius 
to paint ye frame for all wch. ye Vestry is to pay him wn. finished £17. currt. 
mony. And Mr. Hesselius further engages to have it fixed up over ye Altar at 
his own cost.”* The painting was put into place in November, 1722. In 1773 
the old St. Barnabas’ Church was replaced by another structure and the Last 
Supper disappeared. 

In March, 1898, the late Charles Henry Hart published these documents 
in an article on Hesselius in Harper's Magazine. The article was read by 
Mrs. John A. Gassaway of Rockville, Maryland, who owned a picture of the 
Last Supper which had been found by her father in an auction room in George- 
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town, D. C., in 1848. Mrs. Gassaway wrote to Mr. Hart that she believed the 
picture in her possession must be the lost Hesselius. Sixteen years passed before 
Mr. Hart went to see it. By that time it had changed hands and hung in the 
study of the Reverend John R. Henderson. When Charles Henry Hart walked 
into that room in 1904 “with upraised hands he exclaimed, ‘At last I have 
found it!’ ”’*® Since that time Hart's identification of this canvas as Hesselius’ 
Last Supper of 1721-22, in spite of the long gap in its history, has been generally 
accepted in spite of the serious doubts expressed by John Hill Morgan and 
Homer Eaton Keyes in 1938. 

Yet when one examines it with Hesselius’ other works in mind, it presents a 
violent contrast to their simple and consistent stylistic character. This Last 
Supper (which hangs at present on loan in the American Swedish Historical 
Museum, Philadelphia) was painted by an artist with a strong sense of sculp- 
tural form. The vigorous, bony heads, with long noses, deeply furrowed cheeks 
and bumpy foreheads, are very striking. So are the long bony hands. The 
draperies show a sharp, strong plastic modeling, falling in firm angular folds. 
In the organization of figures and space the artist who painted this picture 
worked in the sculptural-architectural fashion of the Renaissance. The figures 
are large in the space, close to the picture plane, and dominate the space in 
the sculptural Renaissance manner. The color falls into a deep brunette 
palette, a flat strong red, heavy brown, olive green, a firm gray, which looks 
Spanish rather than Dutch. The whole stylistic connection of the picture is in 
fact with Spain rather than with the Italianate Utrecht painters, and with a 
late Renaissance prototype (at the earliest) rather than with the late baroque 
painting. It shows, in other words, the complete antithesis of the stylistic 
character of Hesselius’ work as we have just discussed it. It seems to me defi- 
nitely a Spanish work of a type which found its way in considerable numbers 
to the Eastern seaboard cities in the early nineteenth century; and Hart’s identi- 
fication is, I believe, an enthusiastic error which has confused the study of 
Hesselius for forty years. In this opinion Dr. Pleasants and Dr. George C. 
Groce agree with me. 

We are left with a very interesting and significant figure. He was the prin- 
cipal portrait painter of Philadelphia and the middle colonies from 1712 
until the middle of the century; and his son John maintained the family posi- 
tion almost until the outbreak of the Revolution. Philadelphia was the home 
of William Penn’s remarkable deputy, James Logan, a man of great classical 
learning and of notable scientific and mathematical interests. It was the home 
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of Benjamin Franklin and of the rising scientific interests of the colonies 
which found their first important expression there in the founding of the 
American Philosophical Society. Hesselius’ art with its classical and religious 
themes, at first glance so surprising in our colonial painting, represents this 
urbane and learned Philadelphia atmosphere. In fact, he seems the founder 
of a tradition. His ideal narrative subjects foreshadow the later art of 
Benjamin West. His mechanical gifts, his varied interests (if we may take his 
sympathetic Indian portraits as a hint of the scientific interests of Philadel- 
phia) foreshadow the combination of artistic, scientific and technical interests 
in the Peale family which dominated Philadelphia at the close of the century. 
To a striking degree Hesselius embodies, if he did not create, the culture of 
the middle colonies, which was very different from that of either Calvinist 
New England or of the Hudson River Dutch painters, and whose contribution 
to the formation of the new nation has not yet been given its proper weight. 


* Catalogue number 931. Oil on canvas, H. 234; W. 3114 inches. Acquired fromm Dr. and Mrs. Francis Henry 
Hodgson of Philadelphia. Mrs. Hodgson, born Mary Young Hesselius Dundas, is a lineal descendant of the 
artist and sister to Mr. Francis de S. Dundas of “Arniston,” Virginia, the genealogist of the Dundas and 
Hesselius families. 
® Antiques, XXXIV (Sept., 1938), 144-145. 
* It descended to Mrs. Rachel Poole, of Philadelphia and Denver, Colorado. She sold it to the late John 
Frederick Lewis, who bequeathed it to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
*Dr. Brinton places them at the end of his life, which I believe contrary to both stylistic evidence and 
psychological probability. 

Charles Henry Hart, Harper's Magazine, March, 1898, p. 568. 
* Christian Brinton, Gustavus Hesselius, 1938, p. 20. 
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GOETHE AND THE VISUAL ARTS 
By ERNST SCHEYER 


those of the writer and critic, the collector and educator and, obvi- 

ously, his own attempts to draw. It is this last activity with which we 
are here chiefly concerned. Yet it seems impossible to evaluate the importance 
of Goethe’s drawings with some amount of fairness without relating them to 
the position of critic or arbiter in questions of the Fine Arts, which Goethe 
claimed for himself. 

Goethe’s life was spent within a most fertile period of German cultural 
development, a time filled with the struggle of two contending movements: 
Classicism and Romanticism. His own existence and his activity as a writer 
turned into the most fascinating symbol of the dialectics of these two styles, 
or better, attitudes, which stand for Form (Classicism) and Freedom (Roman- 
ticism) . Since his work includes most of the scientific and artistic interests then 
known to man, the dialectic situation is refracted, as it were, from all the many 
facets of his opus. 

In this totality, which is composed not only of the most divergent disciplines, 
artistic as well as scientific, but always also of work and life, the visual arts 
maintained a position of high rank from Goethe’s early childhood onward. 
Goethe worshipped “the eye sun like,” or, as he also called it, “the noblest 
of the senses.” One might thus rightly classify him as the visual type. 

Truly, we know hardly another case in the history of world literature where 
a writer of so great a stature shows such a close affinity to the visual arts. His 
very writing draws from the richly flowing source of visual-tactile experience. 
The lines which he gives to Lynceus (the watchman in Faust, Il): “Born to 
see, destined to observe,” are certainly also true in the autobiographical sense. 

The extraordinary interest of Goethe the writer in the visual arts can also 
easily be proven by a purely quantitative-statistic approach. Writings dealing 
with the visual arts, such as essays on periods of art, on individual painters and 
art critics and on single works of art, are conspicuous among his writings. He, 
himself, once assumed the disguise of professional painter when he wanted 
to lead an incognito existence in Rome. 

It is therefore quite natural that objects of art and art collecting, not as a 


(5 =" relations to the visual arts (Bildende Kiinste ) encompass 
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mere hobby but as a serious occupation, should take a place of such importance 
in his household that he ranks among the best known private collectors of his 
time in Germany. That this was quite unusual for a man of letters then—and 
perhaps at any time—is evidenced by the naive, astonished lines in which his 
loyal famulus Eckermann commemorated his first impression of Goethe’s house 
in Weimar, where the very stairs decorated with sculptures pointed to Goethe's 
“special partiality for plastic art and Grecian antiquity.” 

But was Goethe’s interest in the arts predominantly retrospective? It is this 
impression which Eckermann doubtless wanted to convey in his observation 
written in 1823 when Goethe was in his 74th year. At this point we approach 
the heart of the matter and reach into the hornet’s nest of the mutual misunder- 
standings between Goethe and the young artists of his time, misunderstandings 
which are still current. The ‘““Old Goethe,” who had the material means and 
the power to exert considerable influence upon the contemporary art scene, 
appeared to many of the young then, and does so today, as the rigid Classicist. 
Together with the pedantic Heinrich Meyer, facetiously nicknamed the 
“Kunst-Meyer,” he had built up from about the turn of the century an elaborate, 
critical apparatus for German art education in the spirit of classical esthetics, 
through magazines, exhibits and prize essays. The results of all these efforts 
upon the contemporary artists, however, were disputable. 

Especially disliked by the younger generation was his and the “Kunst- 
Meyer's” attack on the romantic movement of German artists in Rome, which 
appeared in 1817 in Kunst und Alterthum in don Rhein und Maingegenden 
under the title “New-Teutonic Religious-Patriotic Art” (‘Neu-deutsche 
religios-patriotische Kunst’’). It would take up considerable space to explain 
the animosity hidden beneath the surface of this concoction of the school- 
master’s brain, which we believe to be that of Meyer. Yet Goethe had instigated 
it and shared the responsibility for it. However, evaluated today in the light of 
our better knowledge of Goethe's relations to the romantic cause, the article in 
question seems chiefly motivated by Goethe's interest in the future of German 
art and in the younger generation, which he warned against the pitfalls of 
nebulous emotionalism and the exclusive nationalism of noisy cliques. Cer- 
tainly he also felt as an old man that he himself had once indulged in these 
exaggerations during his youth, his period of “Storm and Stress,” an eighteenth 
century variety of Romanticism. But Goethe had outgrown it. 

The turning point in this process had been the Italian Journey (1786-88). 
Ever since this trip Goethe had taught German youth the commandments of 
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discipline and sacrifice. Art was to him too, even during his old age, selt- 
expression, or as he called it “fragments of a great confession.” But above this 
it had become self-objectification. Only Classicism led to Style (Sti) , Roman- 
ticism was Mannerism (Manier) , as he once had called it. Through this funda- 
mental distinction Goethe expressed not only his preference for the classical- 
solid over the romantic-vaporous, for the ancient-Mediterranean over the 
medieval-Teutonic, but in a most personally revealing way for the human- 
reasonable over the natural-demonic. Yet everyone who knows Goethe's life 
and work is aware that the latter was merely preserved in the former and trans- 
formed by it. 

Goethe's own work in the visual arts, almost exclusively that of a draftsman 
in monochromes and only occasionally beyond the level of a gifted amateur, 
should be seen and judged in the light of the sacrifice of his leanings towards 
Romanticism. 

He had a certain talent for landscape, especially for its dynamic aspects such 
as light, atmosphere, mist, rain and storm; for the undulating character of the 
earth. Many of the drawings done for Charlotte von Stein during the first 
Weimar period testify to that. It is Goethe's “Storm and Stress” as a draftsman, 
belated somewhat when compared to his literary production of the same time, 
which had just begun to emerge from excessive emotionalism. These drawings, 
often done hastily on the backs of letters, constitute to some modern critics the 
most genial and original expression of Goethe in this field. They have even 
been called anticipations of modern art. 

The Italian Journey, during which the visual arts in general and the practice 
of drawing in particular occupy Goethe more intensively than ever before or 
after, brought about a change in style, though not so radical a change as his 
written statements would make us believe. Some of his landscapes, for instance 
those Arcadian ones done in Sicily worthy to be the setting for his planned but 
never executed drama “Nausicaa,” are romantic-classical or better, baroque- 
classical. But solidity, clarity, shape, density, thus sculptural not pictorial values 
are now aimed at. Technically Goethe had never drawn better, and his very 
best drawings compare not altogether unfavorably to those of his artist com- 
panions Hackert and Kniep. 

But landscape, the handling of leafage, composition, and so on, were not 
enough for Goethe to prove himself; the prize for which he reached out was 
the successful representation of the human body in drawing and sculpture. 
To Goethe, depending on the esthetics of Lessing and Winckelmann, the nude 
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human body was the ultimate realization of form. Goethe tried his hand at it 
and failed. He finally believed that he brought no natural talent to it. He also 
lacked the necessary time and patience for the skill required to attain master- 
ship. Since he could not have the whole of the arts, for which the command 
of the human form was the touchstone, he gave up art altogether, at least in 
the sense of a serious and professional endeavor. 

Goethe drew occasionally after his return to Weimar, and not always so 
badly, but the dream of a twin occupation of writer-painter had come to an 
end. It did not suffice to have a “‘certain tenderness towards landscape.” That 
was merely indulgence, it meant that man was still “slave of nature”; but he 
had to be both “her lord and slave.” The seal and imprint of human lordship 
was the mastering of the body which was both human and divine. ‘“Thus dis- 
solved my aspirations into nothing.” That was said to Eckermann in 1825, 
when Goethe reviewed his attempts in the visual arts under the Italian sun. 
He made even more personal and revealing statements as to why he despaired 
of the practicing of the arts after his return from Italy in a passage noted down 
by Eckermann four years later: “When I drew something I was lacking in the 
zest for the corporeal; I had a certain fear to make objects penetrate upon 
myself. On the contrary, the weak and mediocre appealed to me. The real talent 
however . . . possesses an inborn gift for the form of the body.” 

Romanticism, then, was for Goethe lack of form and the manifestation of 
the tender-weak. That explains the suspicion and final rejection of it in others 
—and in himself. 





GERMAN PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
FROM THE TIME OF GOETHE 
IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


1E exhibition “German Paintings and Drawings from the Time of 

Goethe,” a joint enterprise of Wayne University and the Detroit Insti- 

tute of Arts, is the first attempt made in this country to bring together 

works by German artists active during Goethe's lifetime, roughly the period 
from 1750 to 1830. 

Listed here are not only objects represented in the exhibit but also other 
works by artists from the German-speaking countries, which can be found in 
American collections, public and private, but are not available to the show. 

The catalogue does not claim to be complete; it constitutes merely a first 
beginning in the search for works belonging to a period of German art which 
has been somewhat neglected by collectors in this country. 

The only field where material was more amply available is that of original 
prints, which are not included in this catalogue except in the few cases where 
the artist is represented in this country with graphic work only. German paint- 
ings from the period in question are rare. Some of the important artists of the 
romantic movement, such as Runge, Friedrich, Carus and Kersting, who were 
more or less closely connected with Goethe, are not yet represented in American 
collections. 

It is in drawings that the finest quality can be found. Some of the very best 
reached this country recently as fugitives from the European holocaust. We 
are highly indebted to the lenders for having parted with their treasures. 

The largest accumulation of German drawings of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries in this country is doubtless in the E. B. Crocker Art Gallery 
in Sacramento, California. We owe it to the efforts of Dr. Alfred Neumeyer, 
Professor of Art History at Mills College, that this important source became 
available. Next in importance are the German drawings of the Fogg Museum 
of Art, Harvard University, which were lent to us through the kindness of the 
keeper of the collection, Miss Agnes Mongan. 

The brief introductory notes concerning each artist represented in the show 
seemed necessary to introduce the American art lover to an unfamiliar field 
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of art history. The main emphasis here is placed on the relations of the respec- 
tive artists to Goethe. 

The majority of the artists listed were once represented in Goethe’s own 
collection in his house in Weimar. Surprisingly and quite contrary to widely 
held notions, German art of his own time ranked, at least quantitatively, fore- 
most among Goethe's collections of prints and drawings. For this Christian 
Schuchardt’s Goethe’s Kunstsammlungen (Jena, 1848) is still our most valu- 
able source of information. We found it therefore worthwhile to refer to the 
items in Schuchardt’s catalogue by page and number. 

We also give some indication of the artists mentioned in Goethe's own writ- 
ings (as quoted in the index of the Weimar Sophien edition) , which however 
does not pretend to be exhaustive in the sense of Goethe research but merely 


directive. 
E.S. 
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BLECHEN, KARL 


Born Kottbus, 1798; died Berlin, 1840. One 
of the important figures in the development 
of modern landscape painting in Northern 
Germany, taking a middle — between 
Romanticism and Realism. During his early 
activity close to the great romantic painter 
C. D. Friedrich. Schinkel recommended him 
for the position of decorative painter for the 
Royal State Theater in Berlin (1824-27). 
His stay in Italy brought about a fresh un- 
theatrical and more realistic approach to 
landscape (1828-29). Appointed Professor, 
Berlin Academy, 1831. His stay in Paris 
(1835) brought him in contact with the 
progressive tendencies of European painting. 


1. WATERFALL 
Oil 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


CARSTENS, JACOB ASMUS 


Born St. Juergen (Schleswig), 1754; died 
Rome, 1798. Celebrated by his time as one 
of the most consistent Classicists. His worship 
of pure form and line made him sacrifice 
color. Drew his subjects from classical myth- 
ology and poetry such as Homer, but also 
from more emotional sources such as Dante, 
Ossian and Goethe. The latter's relation to 
him was equally contradictory. Goethe rec- 
ommended Maler Mueller’s vicious attack 
against Carstens to Schiller for publication in 
the Horen, yet collected his work (Schuch- 
ardt, pp. 260, 261, nos. 283-290, among 
them the contour drawing Faust und Mephis- 
topheles in der Hexenkiiche). He also was 
instrumental in purchasing some of Carstens’ 
most important works from the collection of 
his biographer, Dr. Fernow, for the Weimar 
Museum. Mentioned in Xenien; Tag und 
Jabreshefte; Schriften zur Kunst; to 
biicher ; Briefe; Gesprache. 
2. LES ARGONAUTES SELON PIN- 
DARE, ORPHEE ET APOLLONIOS 
DE RHODES .. . Rome, 1799. Twenty- 
four engravings by Joseph Anton Koch 
after Carstens’ drawings. 
Dr. and Mrs. Ulrich Middeldorf, Chicago 


CHODOWIECKI, DANIEL 
NICOLAUS 


Born Danzig, 1726; died Berlin, 1801. 
Closely connected with the development of 
the arts in Berlin where he was active from 
1743. Member of Berlin Academy from 
1764; became Director of this institution in 
1797. Eclecticist, combining a middle class 
rococo with classical and realistic tendencies. 
The main illustrator of the literature before 
Goethe: Gellert, Voss, Lessing, but also of 
Goethe’s Werther and Hermann und Doro- 
thea. Goethe praised him in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit (Book XIII), for the vignette to 
Nicolai’s parody upon W erther’s Leiden, pub- 
lished in 1775 as Freuden des Jungen 
Werther. Visited him in Berlin in 1778. Well 
represented in Goethe's collection (Schuch- 
ardt, p. 260, nos. 280-82, Figural Composi- 
tions: drawings ; and pp. 109-10, nos. 49-49a, 
Lebenslaufe engravings). Mentioned in Die 
- Weiber; Schriften zur Kunst; Tage- 
dicher ; Brief ; Ges prache. 


3. Drawings for three of the twelve illustra- 
tions for J. T. Hermes, Sophien’s Reise 
von Memel nach Sachsen (first ed. 1769- 
73) (Fig. 4). 
Pen and pencil 
Dr. and Mrs. Franz Blumenthal, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


4. Six illustrations to Shakespeare's Hamlet 
Pen and pencil with quotations from the 
text. Chodowiecki illustrated Hamlet in 
1778 at the occasion of the first perform- 
ance of the play in' Berlin during the 
winter of 1777-78. The twelve Hamlet 
illustrations appeared in Berliner Gene- 
alogische Kalender fuer 1779. 

Dr. and Mrs. Franz Blumenthal, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


5. Copy of the woodcut ERASMUS OF 
ROTTERDAM WITH THE BUST OF 
TERMINUS by Holbein the Younger 
Pencil and pen 
Dr. and Mrs. Franz Blumenthal, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
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6. DANCING BEAR AND PERFORM- 
ERS 
Pen; signed “ID. Chodowiecki f.” 
Dr. and Mrs. Blumenthal, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


7. PORTRAITS OF HERZOG FERDI- 


NAND 
Pencil 
Mrs. Francis Herzfeld, Riverdale, New 
York 
8. PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 
Pencil; signed and dated 1773 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 
9. EXHORTATION 
Wash drawing; signed lower right 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 
. CONSCRIPTION 
Brown wash drawing 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 
. THE MOUNTEBANK 
Red crayon and ink 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


CORNELIUS, PETER VON 


Born Duesseldorf, 1783; died Berlin, 1867. 
Though later the most powerful representa- 
tive of academic late Classicism at the Acad- 
emy of Munich as Director of this institution 
(1825), Cornelius created in his youth illus- 


trations for Goethe’s Faust in altdeutschem 
Stil (1809-16). Sulpiz Boisserée introduced 
Goethe to the first drawings of the series in 
1811. The whole series was published in 
1816 with dedication to Goethe. Cornelius 
lived and worked from 1810 to 1818 in the 
circle of the Nazarenes in Rome, which 
Goethe attacked in his and Meyer's article 
‘Neu - deutsch religios - patriotische Kunst” 
(Kunst und Alterthum, 1817). In Munich 
(1819) and Berlin (1840) Cornelius turned 
to monumental mural painting, of which 
Goethe approved. Goethe owned the contour 
engravings of Cornelius’ murals in the Mu- 
nich Glyptothek (discussed in Eckermann’s 
Gesprache mit Goethe) and also this artist's 
illustrations to Nibelungen, engraved by S. 
Amsler and Barth (Schuchardt, p. 110, no. 
50; p. 261, no. 297). Mentioned also in 
Zahme Xenien; Tag und Jabreshefte; Schrif- 
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ten zur Kunst; Tagebicher; Briefe; Ge- 

Sprache. 

12. MUTUAL PORTRAITS OF CORNE- 
LIUS AND OVERBECK 
Pencil; inscribed: “Zur Erinnerung an 
unsren Freund C. F. Schlosser von F. 
Overbeck und J. P. Cornelius. Rom 16. 
Maerz 1815.” The mutual portrait 
(Cornelius doing Overbeck; Overbeck 
doing Cornelius) is an important docu- 
ment of their friendship. C. F. Schlosser 
was Goethe's brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Emma Reifenberg, New York 


DIETRICH (DIETRICY) 
CHRISTIAN WILHELM, 
ERNST VON 
Born Weimar, 1712; died Dresden, 1774. 
Pupil of his father, the Weimar court painter 
J. G. Dietrich, and of Alexander Thiele in 
Dresden, who, in 1730, introduced the gifted 
youth to King Augustus the Strong. Painter 
to the Dresden court in 1741; Professor at 
Dresden Academy in 1764. One of the most 
typical of the 18th century eclectics; famous 
especially for his engraved copies of the 
Dutch 17th century school. As such, appre- 
ciated by Goethe, who collected his work 
(Schuchardt, p. 111, nos. 62-63, and draw- 
ings, p: 262, nos. 299-305). Numerous prints 
by Dietrich in the Museums of Chicago and 
Detroit, mostly copies of the Dutch masters. 
Mentioned in Winckelmann und sein Jahr- 
hundert; Schriften zur Kunst; Tagebiicher; 
Briefe. 
13. HERDSMEN AND FLOCK 

Brush drawing 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 

California 


DILLIS, JOHANN GEORG VON 


Born Gruengiebing (Bavaria), 1759; died 
Munich, 1841. A catholic priest, painter and 
engraver; accompanied the Bavarian Crown 
Prince, afterward Ludwig I, to Italy; active 
in Munich. Director of the Munich gallery, 
1822; organized the Pinakothek in 1836. 
Pupil of J. Dorner the Elder; in Rome in the 
circle of Anton Koch and Angelica Kauf- 
mann. Active chiefly as landscapist, first pro- 
fessor of landscape at Munich Academy. 
Goethe owned several prints by him (Schu- 
chardt, p. 112, nos. 66-69). Mentioned by 
Goethe in Tagebicher; Briefe. 





14. LANDSCAPE IN SCHWABING 
(near Munich) 

Wash drawing: signed ‘“G v D f” 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 


California 


15. THE BROOK 
Pen washed ; signed ‘Georg Dillis” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


ENGERT, ERASMUS RITTER VON 


Born Vienna, 1796; died Vienna, 1871. 
Painter, restorer, museum director. 1843 as- 
sociated with the gallery then housed in the 
Belvedere. Very few paintings by his hand 
exist. They portray with poetic and nostalgic 
charm the world of “Biedermeier’’ Vienna. 
16. LIVING ROOM (in the artist's house?) 

Oil 

Detroit Institute of Arts 


FELLNER, FERDINAND 


Born Frankfurt a/M, 1799; died Stuttgart, 
1859. Originally studied law in Heidelberg 
and Goettingen; as a painter in Munich in 
i825 he came under the influence of Corne- 
lius, combining however the classicistic cult 
of outline with the color of the romantics. 
Moritz von Schwind and Schnorr von Carols- 
feld were among his friends who sought his 
advice in questions of medieval costume, of 
which Fellner had become an authority. His 
interest in the Middle Ages led him to illus- 
trate Goethe's Faust, Nibelungen, and Gud- 
run Saga. He also illustrated Shakespeare's 
Macbeth and Romeo and Juliette as well as 
Schiller’s jungfrau von Orleans and Wilhelm 
Tell. 


17. THE RHINE DAUGHTERS 
Pen and wash 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


FOHR, CARL PHILIPP 


Born Heidelberg, 1795; died Rome, 1817. 
Pupil of Friedrich Rottmann in Heidelberg 
oe there close to the group of students de- 
siring Germany's unification and interested 
in old German art and literature. Later in 
Rome close to the Nazarenes. Pupil of Anton 
Koch in 1816. A master of pure and expres- 
sive line. When he ytd in the Tiber at 


the age of twenty-two, Germany lost a most 

promising artist. 

18. THE THEOLOGY STUDENT LUD- 
WIG SIMON, in the background Hei- 
delberg castle (Friedrichsbau) (Fig. 1) 
Pen and pencil; inscribed on back by the 
Silesian Nazarene, Carl Herrmann, in 
Rome: “Bildnis eines zu Heidelberg 
studierenden Spanischen Grafen. Zeich- 
nung meines lieben Freundes Carl Fohr. 
Er fand seinen Tod in den Tiefen der 
Tiber bei Ponte Molle zu Rom am Tage 
St. Petri 1818."" Comparison with other 
drawings by Fohr makes it certain that 
the student is Ludwig Simon born in 
Cadiz, Spain, and later minister on the 
island of Ruegen. He is here repre- 
sented in the uniform of the Heidelberg 
Burschenschaft Teutonia, of which he 
was a member in 1816. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Scheyer, Birming- 
ham, Michigan 


FUEGER, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH 
VON 


Born Heilbronn, 1751; died Vienna, 1818. 
Active in Vienna as painter to the court and 
director of the Belvedere gallery. Portraitist, 
miniaturist and painter of historical scenes. 
Pupil of Goethe's drawing master, Oeser, in 
Leipzig; later influenced by Mengs in Rome. 
Illustrated Klopstock’s Messias. Enemy of the 
romantic movement. Lavater admired his 
work in a letter to Goethe (1782). Repre- 
sented in Goethe’s collection (Schuchardt, 
p- 123, no. 199). Mentioned in Biographien 
zur Trauerloge; Weimarische Kunstausstell- 
ungen und Preisaufgaben. 


19. THE WARNING 
Wash drawing; signed lower left 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


FUESSLI, JOHANN HEINRICH 
(FUSELY, HENRY) 


Born Zurich, 1742; died Putney Hill (near 
London), 1825. Originally destined to be a 
clergyman ; friend of Lavater, with whom he 
went into exile; 1769-78 in Italy; in Rome 
belonged to the circle of Winckelmann, 
whose writings he translated into English. 
Writer on art and historical painter, in some 
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of his fantastic compositions a forerunner of 
the Surrealists. Active in England, 1779; il- 
lustrated Shakespeare and Milton. Teacher of 
Goethe's friend, collaborator and housemate, 
Heinrich Meyer. Goethe wrote about him in 
Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert, and 
owned many of his works: 18 historical scenes 
engraved by H. Lips (Schuchardt, P. 123, no. 
200), and 23 drawings of heads, es and 
compositions (Schuchardt, p. 264, no. 318) 
which Goethe used for his study of the human 
body. They were purchased by Goethe in the 
fall of 1779; among them was the drawing 
for Oedipus and the Sphinx. Mentioned also 
in Reise in die Schweiz; Review of Fuessli’s 
Vorlesungen iiber Malerei; Schriften zur 
Kunst ; Tagebicher; Briefe; Gesprache. 

20. OEPIDUS AND THE SPHINX 

Oil 
Dr. Siegfried Aram, New York 


21. SCENE FROM THEOCRITUS(?) 
Watercolor; inscribed ‘“Theocritus Gil- 
lum 2nd line 27th({?)” 

Dr. Hans Schaeffer, New Y ork 


22. HERCULES AND DIOMEDES 
Pen and wash over pencil; exists in en- 
graving for Heinrich Fuessli’s Samtliche 
Werke, 1807. 
Art Institute of Chicago 


GENELLI, BONAVENTURA 


Born Berlin, 1798 ; died Weimar, 1868. Pupil 
of Goethe's friend, the Swiss painter Fr. Bury, 
who belonged to his circle in Rome, and of 
Johann Erdmann Hummel, who visited 
Goethe in Weimar in 1808 and did a water- 
color of Goethe's house. Contacts with Koch, 
Reinhart and Cornelius in Rome (1822-23). 
Successor to Carstens’ outline style; drew his 
motives chiefly from ancient mythology. 


23. STUDY OF NUDES 
Pencil 
Dr. Hans Schaeffer, New York 


GESSNER, SOLOMON 


Born Zurich, 1730; died Zurich, 1788. Poet, 
painter and graphic artist. As master of the 
idyl, both in poetry and art, Gessner stands 
between rococo and classicism. Influenced the 
young Goethe in poetry and art, especially in 
his drawings and etchings. Goethe thought 
for a while of a twin occupation of poet- 
painter similar to Gessner. Mentioned with 
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great affection in Dichtung und Wabrheit 
(Books XII, XVIII, XIX). See Goethe's Re- 
view of Moralische Erzahlungen und Idyllen 
von Diderot und Gessner; Briefe; Gesprache. 
Represented in Goethe's collection with en- 
gravings (Schuchardt, p. 124, Nos. 204-5). 


24. THE FORD 
Pencil and wash; signed “G(?) Gessner 
1777” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 

25. LANDSCAPE WITH WATERFALL 
Pencil and wash 
Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Philippsobn, 
New York 


GMELIN, WILHELM FRIEDRICH 


Born Badenweiler, 1760; died Rome, 1820. 
Active in Italy from 1787 ; worked with Hack- 
ert in Naples until 1790; in Rome from 1800, 
where he came in contact with W. v. Hum- 
boldt and Reinhart. See Goethe, Tag und 
Jabresheft; Tagebicher; Briefe. 
26. FOREST WITH ROCKS 

Bister brush drawing 

Art Institute of Chicago 


GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG 
VON 


Born Frankfurt a/M, 1749; died Weimar, 
1832. Took drawing lessons as a boy from 
“Halbkiinstler” Eben (1758-61); from his 
childhood in touch with the Frankfurt and 
Darmstadt artists, Seekatz, Chr. Schuetz, 
Trautmann, Hirt and others whom his father 
patronized. Pupil of Adam Oeser at Leipzig 
Academy (1765) and of the engraver and 
etcher Christoph Stock in this town. Draw- 
ings, some watercolors, etchings and very few 
oils amount to between 2000 and 3000, most 
of them now in the Goethe National Museum 
in Weimar and the Frankfurt Goethe Haus. 
Very few of his drawings have come to the 
United States. 


27. FARMHOUSE BY THE SHORE 
Wash drawing in bister; early Frankfurt 
period 
Mr. Gert von Gontard, New Y ork 

28. TWO ALLEGORICAL FIGURAL 
SCENES 
Ink; inscribed by Goethe: No. 1, Pem- 
pelfort; No. 2, Duesseldorf; probably 





done in connection with Goethe's visits 
to the brothers Jacobi in Pempelfort and 
Duesseldorf. 

The William A. Speck Collection of 
Goetheana, Y ale University 


29. IMAGINATIVE ITALIAN LAND- 
SCAPE (Fig. 2) 
Pen and wash; ca. 1806; inscribed by 
the hand of Ottilie von Goethe “Vom 
Vater.” A letter dated ‘““Weimar, 19 De- 
zember, 1888,” written by Count Leo 
Amadeus Henckel von Donnersmark, 
cousin of Ottilie von Goethe, to Justiz- 
rat Freund of Breslau, runs in trans- 
lation: “This original drawing by Goethe 
was part of the estate of his grandson 
Walther (von Goethe). I dedicate it to 
Justizrat Freund of Breslau in grateful- 
ness." A postscript by Count Henckel 
says: “The handwriting under the draw- 
ing is that of my cousin Ottilie von 
Goethe, born Pogwisch, who was the 
daughter-in-law of Goethe.” The draw- 
ing came later into the possession of 
Justizrat Freund’s son-in-law, Stadtrat 
Milch of Breslau, who brought it to this 
country. Stylistically it belongs to the 
years 1806-07 and is very similar in 
character and mounting to the washed 
drawings in the Trostbichlein . . . which 
Goethe did at that time for Princess 
Caroline of Weimar. 
Wayne University Library, Detroit, 
Michigan 


GRAFF, ANTON 


Born Winterthur, 1736; died Dresden, 1813. 
Active chiefly in Dresden as painter to the 
court and teacher at the Academy. The most 
rolific and — portrait painter of the 
ast quarter of the 18th century, especially of 
the world of literature and art. Among the 
portraits of men of the Goethe circle are those 
of Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Bodmer, 
Mengs, Oecser and especially the famous one 
of Schiller which, engraved by J. G. Mueller, 
hung in the Juno Room of Goethe's house in 
Weimar (Schuchardt, p. 338, no. 98). Goethe 
mentions Bodmer's portrait by Graff en- 
graved by Bause in Dichtung und Wahrheit 
(Book XVIII). Graff is also mentioned in 
Tagebiicher ; Briefe. 


30. BARONESS CERINI DI MONTI 
VECCHI 
Oil 
Dr. Ernst Schwarz, New York 


31. PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 
Pencil; signed “Dresden d.29.Jan.1781 
Anton Graff” 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


GRIMM, LUDWIG EMIL 


Born Hanau, 1790; died Kassel, 1863. Active 
chiefly as etcher; through his brothers, Jakob 
and Wilhelm Grimm, the famous German 
philologists and authors of Fairy Tales, he 
came in contact with Clemens Brentano and 
Achim von Arnim; Bettina von Arnim sent 
her portrait etched by L. E. Grimm to Goethe 
in 1809. He met Goethe in Frankfort (1815). 
Also acquainted with Goerres, Savigny, the 
Boisserées. In !taly in 1816 with Georg Bren- 
tano. One of his best-known works, the 
twelve etched portraits of professors at Goet- 
tingen University. Mentioned by Goethe in 
Kunst und Alterthum; Tagebicher; Briefe; 
Gesprache. 


32. PORTRAIT OF CANONICUS BAL- 
THASAR SPETH IN MUNICH, 1817 
Pencil 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


GROSSPIETSCH, FLORIAN 


Born Protzau (Silesia), 1789; date of death 
unknown. Active 1815 in Prague; went to 
Italy in 1820; Rome in 1821-24; Naples in 
1826-27; Rome in 1828; settled in Berlin in 
1830; spent the last years of his life in Silesia. 
Friend of the romantic poet-painter August 
Kopisch, who had been his study companion 
in Prague; in Rome influenced by Anton 
Koch; belonged to the circle of Classicists 
who were opposed to the Nazarenes and who 
met in the house of the Prussian ambassador 
von Bunsen in Rome. . 


33. ITALIAN LANDSCAPE 
Pen, ink and sepia wash; signed “‘Gross- 
ietsch f.” 


he Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
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HACKERT, JACOB PHILIPP 
Born Prenzlau, 1737; died Florence, 1807. 
Active 1768-82 in Rome, in close contact 
with the circle of Angelica Kaufmann. 
Painted “panoramas” of Rome and surround- 
ings for English and Russian patrons. In the 
service of the King of Naples from 1782. 
Came in contact there with Goethe (in the 
spring of 1787), who later took lessons from 
him. Mentioned many times in Italienische 
Reise, Dichtung und W abrheit (Book XX), 
Goethe’s Gesprache mit Eckermann, Tage- 
bicher, Briefe. Goethe devoted a biography 
to Hackert upon the latter's request in his last 
will, which was published under the title 
“Philipp Hackert” in Tuebingen in 1811. 
One of the German artists closest to Goethe, 
who owned numerous works by his hand, 
mostly Italian landscapes (Schuchardt, p. 
125, nos. 213-14; p. 268, nos. 365-369; p. 
335, nos. 65-66, large framed drawings and 
watercolors). 
34. ITALIAN LANDSCAPE 
Oil 
Dr. and Mrs. Michael W. Freeman, De- 
troit, Michigan 
. THE ROUND TEMPLE OPPOSITE 
STA. MARIA IN COSMEDIN, ROME 
Watercolor 
Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Neumeyer, Oak- 
land, California 
. VUE A PONTIANO SUR LE MONT 
SORACTES 
Wash over pencil; dated 1776 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 
. STUDY OF A TREE STRUCK BY 
LIGHTNING (Fig. 11) 
Red chalk; inscribed “Albano 1769.” 
The handwriting is that of Heinrich 
Meyer (Kunst-Meyer) who was the 
first owner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Philippsobn, 
New York 
. LANDSCAPE WITH TREES 
Red chalk; inscribed “dans le parc a La 
ridici 1772 J.Ph.Hackert f.” The hand- 
writing is that of Heinrich Meyer 
(Kunst-Meyer) who was the first owner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Philippsobn, 
New York 
39. LANDSCAPE WITH TREES 
Brush and bister: inscribed “A I’ Incoro- 
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nata 1798.”" The handwriting is that of 
Heinrich Meyer (Kunst-Meyer) who 
was the first owner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Philippsobn, 
New York 


. A FARMYARD 


Pencil and ink 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


. A RUINED GOTHIC GATE 


Black crayon, counterproof (ca. 1767) 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


. A SHIP DROPPING ANCHOR; verso 


A SKETCH OF A BOAT 

Wash ; verso Pencil 

The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


. TWO FIGURE STUDIES 


Pencil ; inscribed “Phil Hackert”’ 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


. TWO HORSES 


Pencil 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


. A DONKEY 


Pencil; inscribed “Phil Hackert’’ 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


. A SEASCAPE 


Brush and Sepia wash 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


. TWO SAILORS 


Pencil 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 


versity 


. THREE STUDIES OF A SAILOR 


Pencil 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


. MAN ON HORSEBACK IN THE 


ROMAN CAMPAGNA 
Pencil and bister wash 
Dr. Hans Huth, Chicago 


. ITALIAN PEASANT GIRL 


Pencil 
Art Institute of Chicago 





HORNY, FRANZ THEOBALD 


Born Weimar, 1797; died Olevano, 1824. 
Son of Conrad Horny, teacher at Weimar 
Ari School and close to Goethe. Pupil of 
Heinrich Meyer (Kunst-Meyer) in Weimar. 
Horny’s patron, the art historian Rumohr, 
suggested to him a stay in Italy. December, 
1816, in Rome. Studied first with Koch then 
with Cornelius. After Cornelius’ departure 
for Munich Horny moved to Olevano (1819) 
where he died of tuberculosis. 


51. A VIEW OF OLEVANO (Fig. 8) 
Pencil and sepia wash 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 


versity 


KAUFMANN, ANGELICA 


Born Chur, 1741; died Rome, 1807. The 
Swiss Vigée-LeBrun painted scenes from 
antiquity and portraits of celebrities, for in- 
stance that of Lady Hamilton. Belonged to 
the intimates of Goethe’s circle in Rome where 
she introduced him to the town’s private col- 
lections. A portrait of Goethe was painted 
by her in 1787; further oils and drawings 
by her hand dealing with Goethe's Iphigenie 
and Egmont. Goethe mentions her often in 
Italianische Reise and deals with her work 
explicitly in Winckelmann und Sein Jabr- 
hundert. Goethe owned her drawing seid ihr 
auch schon herabgekommen (Iphigenie) in 
black and white crayon, which had a place 
of honor in his house in Weimar (Schuchardt, 

. XVIII), and numerous etchings (Schuc- 

ardt, P. 128, no. 245). Most of her work 
in English private collections, as she lived 
in London, 1766-81 and became a member 
of the Royal Academy. Some of her por- 
traits were commissioned by Americans in 
Rome and London and brought to this coun- 
try in the 18th century. 


52. DR. JOHN MORGAN 
Oil; painted in Rome, 1764. John Mor- 
gan was founder of the medical school 
and professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1765-89. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
53. JOHN ATHORPE AND HIS TWO 
DAUGHTERS 
Oil; Rome, ca. 1760 
Mrs. Henry S. Thompson, Concord, 
Massachusetts 


. MRS. THOMAS CHARLES MIL- 
LINGTON AND HER SON JOHN 
Oil; painted 1780-81 in London 
Miss G. Blakenship, Richmond, Ver- 
mont 


. PORTRAIT GF A YOUNG WOMAN 

(bust) 
Oil; signed 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

. ZEUXIS SELECTING MODELS FOR 
HIS PICTURE OF HELEN OF TROY 
Oil 
AnnMary Brown Memorial, Providence, 
R. 1. 


. TELEMACHUS RETURNING TO 
PENELOPE 
Oil 
Mr. E. A. Filene, on loan at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1921 


. ABRAHAM AND HAGAR 
Miniature painting; on back in An- 
gelica’s writing “Abraham and Agara” 
Mrs. Walling, Boston 

. PORTRAIT OF A LADY (Self-por- 
trait?) 

Oil; signed and dated 1785 
Los Angeles County Museum 


. DIANA AND NYMPHS (Fig. 3) 
Red crayon and brush over pencil ; signed 
“A. Kaufmann” 

Mrs. Albert Kabn, Birmingham, Mich- 
igan 

. ALLEGORICAL SCENE 
Pencil 
Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Philippsobn, 
New York sh vp 


KAULBACH, WILHELM VON 


Born Arolsen, 1805; died Munich, 1874. One 
of the most famous and successful represen- 
tatives of academic historical mural painting, 
oe of Cornelius, active chiefly in Munich. 

is illustrations to Goethe's Reineke Fuchs 
(1840-46) established his fame as illustra- 
tor. Also by him: Frauengestalten der 
Goethe Galerie. His work praised by the 
philosopher Hegel. 


62. REINEKE FUCHS VON 
GANG VON GOETHE 
Drawings by Kaulbach engraved by R. 
Rahn and A. Schleich; published by J. 


WOLF- 
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G. Cotta, Stuttgart and Tuebingen, 1846. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans Stephan Schultz, 
Chicago 


KLEIN, JOHANN ADAM 


Born Nuremberg, 1792; died Munich, 1875. 
Influenced by Wilhelm von Kobell ; active in 
Vienna. In 1819 in Rome in the circle of 
Anton Koch and J. Chr. Reinhart. 


63. TWO GENTLEMEN RIDERS 
Wash drawing; signed “Klein 1810” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramenio, 
California 


64. SCHWESTER DES H. HARTMAN 
Pencil; dated 1815 with title 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


KLENGEL, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 


Born Kesselsdorf near Dresden, 1751; died 
Dresden, 1824. Landscapist and etcher. After 
his trip to Italy (1790) professor at Dresden 
Academy (1800). Takes a middle position 
between Romanticism and the Dutch domi- 
nated older Dresden landscape school of the 
Thiele-Dietrich. Goethe mentions him in 
Kunst und Alterthum am Rhein und Main; 


Tagebicher; Briefe; and collected his etch- 
ings (Schuchardt, p. 129, nos. 250-53). 
65. THE COTTAGE 

Wash over pencil 


E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


66. WOMEN AND CHILD AT TABLE 
Wash drawing 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


KNIEP, CHRISTOPH HEINRICH 


Born Hildesheim, 1755; died Naples, 1825. 
Early in contact with German literary celebri- 
ties such as Klopstock, Matthias Claudius, J. 
H. Voss; in Cassel came in contact with the 
family of the painter Tischbein. Wilhelm 
Tischbein, with whom he later codperated 
in the ‘Collection of engravings from ancient 
vases in possession of William Hamilton” 
(1791), introduced him to Goethe in Naples 
in 1787, who took Kniep with him on his 
trip to Sicily. Drawings done during this 
journey became Goethe's possessions (Schuc- 
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hardt, pp. 270-71, nos. 383-86). Goethe pro- 

cured commissions for Kniep from Weimar. 

Mentioned in Italienische Reise; Goethe's 

Gesprache mit Eckermann; Tagebicher; 

Briefe. 

67. CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE (Fig. 7) 
Crayon; inscribed “C. H. Kniep Napoli 
1822” 

Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Richardson, Detroit, 
Michigan 

68. VIEW OF THE SEA FROM A 
GROTTO 
Black crayon; inscribed ““C. H. Kniep 
delin Napoli: ad 1819” 

Cooper Union Museum, New York 

. THE END 
Black crayon; inscribed “C. H. Kniep;” 
ca. 1820 
Cooper Union Museum, New York 

. ROMAN RUINS 
Pen and ink; signed “C. Kniep 1783” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


KOBELL, FERDINAND 


Born Mannheim, 1740; died Munich, 1799. 
Active in Munich as director of the Gallery 
from 1773. A close friend of Maler Mueller. 
Rejected the traditional journey to Italy in 
favor of the beauty of German landscape in 
a letter to his teacher Wille. Kobell’s activity 
in Mannheim described in the letters of 
Sophie La Roche, Goethe's friend and the 
grandmother of the Brentanos. Goethe was 
very fond of Kobell’s landscapes, of which 
many were in his collection (Schuchardt, p. 
129, nos. 254-55, etchings). To the many 
drawings (Schuchardt, p. 271, nos. 387-388) 
Goethe wrote brief descriptions. Mentioned 
in Briefe. 
71. LANDSCAPE WITH TRAVELERS 
Pen; inscribed ‘‘F. Kobell” 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
. LANDSCAPE WITH A MAN A 
PACK ON HIS BACK 
Pen and ink; inscribed “F. Kobell”’ 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
. LANDSCAPE WITH CHURCH 
Pen; inscribed ‘‘F. Kobell’”’ 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 


versity 





. LANDSCAPE WITH COWS AND 
COACH (Fig. 5) 
Pen and wash; inscribed “Ferd. Kobell” 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

. LANDSCAPE WITH RIVER 
Pen and ink 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

. LANDSCAPE WITH SHEEP 
Pen and sepia wash 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 

. LANDSCAPE WITH PEASANTS 
Pen and sepia wash; dated 1772 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 

. A QUARRY 
Brush and sepia 
Dr. and Mrs. Aljred Neumeyer, Oak- 
land, California 


KOBELL, FRANZ 
Born Mannheim, 1749; died Munich, 1822. 
Younger brother of Ferdinand Kobell and 
likewise a landscapist, yet less original; more 
dependent on the 17th century Dutch like 
Swanefeldt, and on Claude Lorrain. Goethe 
collected his drawings (Schuchardt, p. 271, 
nos. 389-395) and wrote brief descriptions 
of them. Mentioned in Essays on the Theatre; 
Tagebicher ; Gesprache. 
79. CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE 
Wash over pencil; inscribed “franz 
Kobell j.” 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
80. GROTTO WITH SPHINX 
Pen and wash; inscribed ‘Franz Kobell 
del” 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
81. ROCKY COAST 
Pen washed 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
82. CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE 
Pen 
Dr. and Mrs. L. Galdony, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 


KOBELL, WILHELM VON 
Born Mannheim, 1766; died Munich, 1855. 


Son and pupil of Ferdinand Kobell. Traveled 
in the Netherlands, studying there the Dutch 
landscapists, active also in Paris (1809-10). 
Blends Dutch realism and French neo-classi- 
cism to effects akin to the modern school of 
“New Objectivity.” Before turning definitely 
to landscape, Il painted a series of battle 

ictures representing the Bavarian regiments 
in the Napoleonic wars, a commission given 
to him by the Bavarian Crown Prince Ludwig 
(1808-15). Professor of landscape painting 
at Munich Academy; pensioned on the in- 
stigation of Cornelius, who was opposed to 
the teaching of landscape as an independent 
discipline. Goethe owned two Bavarian land- 
scapes in watercolor (Schuchardt, p. 272, nos. 
396-7). Mentioned in Tagebiicher. 


83. TOWN IN BAVARIA 
Watercolor over pencil 
Dr. Otto Georg von Simson, Chicago 


84. HORSEMEN MOUNTING AT 
STABLE 
Brush drawing 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


85. HUNTING FROM SMALL BOAT 
Watercolor 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


KOLBE, KARL WILHELM 


Born Berlin, 1757; died Dessau, 1835. Ac- 
tive chiefly as etcher in Dessau. Doctor of 
philosophy; pupil of Chodowiecki and Meil 
at Berlin Academy, of which he became a 
member in 1795. Later influenced by Gessner 
whose landscape paintings he etched. Repre- 
sented in Goethe's collection with etchings 
(Schuchardt, p. 130, nos. 257-265) and a 
drawing of “A great tree” (Schuchardt, p. 
272, no. 398). Goethe mentions Kolbe’s 
“transparent Gemiilde zu Hans Sachs Poetische 
Sendung” in Tag und Jabreshefte and Tage- 
biicher. 


86. PURSUIT OF A NYMPH 
Etching 
Art Institute of Chicago 


KRAUS, GEORG MELCHIOR 

Born Frankfurt a/M, 1737; died Weimar, 
1806. eo of J. H. Tischbein the Elder; 
codperated in Frankfurt with Chr. G. Schuetz; 
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studied in Paris. First contact with Goethe 
in 1779 in Ems; moved to Weimar immedi- 
ately after this meeting. Active for the Wei- 
mar court. Did a portrait of Goethe, whose 
lifelong close friend he was. Several times 
Goethe's traveling companion. Did drawings 
for Goethe's mineralogical studies. Goethe 
devotes considerable space to him in Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit (Book XX). Mentions 
him in Tag und Jabreshefte; Schriften zur 
Kunst; Tagebicher; Briefe. Kraus was well 
represented in Goethe's collection (Schu- 


chardt, pp. 272-273, nos. 400-19, among the 
landscapes is one of Goethe's Gartenhaus). 


87. PEASANT WOMAN EATING 
Red chalk and wash; signed 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


LENZ, CARL GOTTLIEB 


Born Dresden, 1753; died Rome, 1790. At 
Dresden Academy pupil of Schenau, later 
of Oeser in Leipzig. In 1788 in Rome (copies 
of Raphael and Guido Reni) where he Tied 
of malaria. 


88. WORSHIP OF THE GOLDEN CALF 
Wash over pencil; signed “C. G. Lenz 
1772” 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


MANNLICH, CHRISTIAN VON 


Born Strassburg, 1741; died Munich, 1822. 
Active as painter, architect, lithographer. 
From 1799 director general of the Munich 
art institutions, the organization of which 
was largely his work. Started in the style of 
the rococo, turned to classicism in Italy under 
the influence of Mengs, with whom he asso- 
ciated in Florence. Mentioned several times 
in Tagebicher; Briefe; Schriften zur Kunst. 


89. PORTRAIT OF SIGNORA PIERINA 
GRAVAGHI 
Oil; signed “‘Mannlich f.” 
Dr. and Mrs. Julius Held, New York 


MENGS, ANTON RAPHAEL 


Born Aussig (Bohemia), 1728; died Rome, 
1779. Painter to the court of Augustus III in 
Dresden, later also to that of Spain in Ma- 
drid. From 1755 a close friend of Winckel- 
mann, whose theories he followed. Consid- 
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ered by his contemporaries as one of the out- 
standing European representatives of 18th 
century classicism and as such appreciated by 
Goethe in W'inckelmann und sein Jabrbun- 
dert ; ltalienische Reise ; Schriften zur Kunst; 
Tagebicher; Briefe. Goethe owned engrav- 
ings by Anton Capellan after Mengs’ frescoes 
in the Vatican (Schuchardt, p. 132, no. 277) 
and a pastel copy of the famous self-portrast 
of Mengs as a youth in the Dresden Gallery 
(Schuchardt, p. 329). 


90. CHERUBS CARRYING A HEAD 
Pen; inscribed “R. Mengs” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 

91. SEVERING THE THREAD OF LIFE 
(Dido deserted by Aeneas) (Fig. 10) 
Pen and wash; inscribed “Raphael 
Mengs fecit” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 

92. CHRIST ON THE MOUNT OF 
OLIVES 
Pencil and brown wash 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


MUELLER, FRIEDRICH, called 
MALER MUELLER 


Born Kreuznach, 1749; died Rome, 1825. 
Etcher and poet, one of the most gifted repre- 
sentatives of ‘Storm and Stress,” and as such 
appreciated by the young Goethe. Mueller’s 

aust fragment antedates that of Klinger and 
Goethe. Earned the nickname “Teufels- 
Mueller” during his stay in Italy, which 
Goethe had helped to finance, and degener- 
ated there to travelers’ guide and agent for 
antique dealers. Goethe | sonoma of Muel- 
ler’s fantastic manner in a letter to him 
(1781), yet Mueller’s attack against Carstens 
was published by Schiller in the Horen upon 
Goethe's recommendation (1797). Men- 
tioned in Italienische Reise; Schriften zur 
Kunst; Tagebicher; Briefe. Represented in 
Goethe's collection with seven landscape 
drawings (Schuchardt, p. 278, nos. 478-480). 


93. TRAVELING PLAYERS AT THE INN 
DOOR 
Pen and wash 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 





NAEKE, GUSTAV HEINRICH 


Born Frauenstein (Sachsen), 1786; died 
Dresden, 1835. Pupil of Grassi in Dresden; 
in 1817-28 in Rome, there closely associated 
with the Nazarenes. 1828 professor of his- 
toricat painting at Dresden Academy. Through 
Strixner’s lithograph his oil Faust und Gretch- 
en (1811) became one of the most popular 
representations of the “first meeting” in Ger- 
many. Also did Egmont und Klarchen after 
Goethe, likewise known in a Strixner litho- 
graph. Mentioned in Schriften zur Kunst; 
Tagebicher (Faust Zeichnungen) ; Gesprache. 


94. THE AVENTINE 


Pen 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


NATHE, CHRISTOPH 


Born Niederbielau, 1753; died Schadewalde, 
1806. Pupil of Goethe's teacher Ocser in Lei 
zig, later director of the Zeichenschule in 
Goerlitz. Active chiefly as landscapist. Among 
his works are views of the Riesengebirge, in 
character somewhat related to those of C. D. 
Friedrich. Other works anticipate Impression- 
ism. Goethe owned etchings of his landscapes 
(Schuchardt, p. 133, no. 287). 


95. ABOVE THE RHINE 
Wash ; inscribed ““Nathe 1786” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 

96. VILLAGE ABOVE THE RIVER 
Wash over pencil 
E. B. Sele . Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


NEUREUTHER, EUGEN 
NAPOLEON 


Born Munich, 1806; died Munich, 1882. 
Pupil of W. v. Kobell and Cornelius at 
Munich Academy. Director of Nymphenburg 
porcelain pee Pn finally professor at 
Kunstgewerbe Schule, Munich. One of the 
chief representatives of romantic illustration 
in the style of Duerer’s marginal drawings. 
His Randzeichnungen zu Goethe's Balladen 
und Romanzen (5 vols. with 46 lithos.) 
brought him Goethe's praise and led to a cor- 
respondence. Goethe mentions Neureuther 
favorably in Gesprache mit Eckermann; 
Briefe. 


97. RANDZEICHNUNGEN ZU 
GOETHE’S BALLADEN UND RO- 
MANZEN, Erstes-Viertes Heft, Muen- 
chen, Stuttgart und Tuebingen, 1829-30. 
J. G. Cotta 
University of Chicago Library 


OESER, ADAM FRIEDRICH 


Born Pressburg, 1717; died Leipzig, 1799. 
From 1763 director of the Academy in Leip- 
zig where Goethe (1765) was a student and 
often a guest in his house. Oeser, who was 
more educator and critic than creative artist, 
interested Goethe in Winckelmann’s writings. 
Friendly relations lasted until Oeser’s death. 
See Goethe Dichtung un Wabrheit (Books 
7, 8, 9, 11); Briefe; Tagebicher; Tag und 
Jabreshefte; Schriften zur Kunst. Goethe 
owned a number of Oeser’s etchings (Schu- 
chardt, p. 133, nos. 289-91) and a great many 
drawings (Schuchardt, p. 279, nos. 483-498, 
among them Brustbild Johann Sebastian 
Bach's, getuschte Federzeichnung). 


98. LANDSCAPE WITH FIR TREE (Fig. 
9) 
Watercolor 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


OLIVIER, JOHANN HEINRICH 
FERDINAND VON 


Born Dessau, 1785; died Munich, 1841. Be- 
came, while active in Vienna, a member of 
the Brotherhood of St. Luke (Nazarenes) in 
Rome in 1817, though he had never been to 
Italy. Goethe came to know him and his 
brother Heinrich’s paintings through Fritz 
Schlosser in Frankfurt at the time of his Rhine 
trip in 1814. Goethe rejected them. Olivier 
settled in Munich in 1828, where he became 
rofessor of art history at the Academy. 
There exists a pencil drawing of the Erlkénig 
after Goethe's in the Weimar Schloss 
Museum. Mentioned in Tagebiicher. 


99. ELBE LANDSCAPE IN SAXONY 
Wash drawing 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


OVERBECK, JOHANN FRIEDRICH 


Born Luebeck, 1789; died Rome, 1869. Re- 
belled, while a student at Vienna Academy 
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(1806-9) under Director Fueger, against 
academic classicism, and in 1810 became 
leader of the young artists who called them- 
selves the Brotherhood of St. Luke and estab- 
lisher their quarters in the deserted monastery 
of San Isadoro in Rome. Their aim was to re- 
establish painting, specifically the mural, on 
the foundation of Christian religion and the 
Middle Ages. These tendencies earned them 
the nickname of “The Nazarenes.” To this 
group also belonged Cornelius, Veit, Wil- 
helm Schadow, Carolsfeld, Franz Olivier and 
Steinle. Overbeck was converted to Catholi- 
cism in 1813. The religious fervor of the 
group, oddly combined with interest in old 
German myth and poetry, their queer appear- 
ance and way of life, caused the Goethe- 
Meyer attack on them in the article “Neu- 
deutsch-religioes-patriotische Kunst,”’ in 
Kunst und Alterthum, 1817. Overbeck was 
specifically mentioned in this article. Goethe, 
however, owned works by him and other mem- 
bers of the group (Schuchardt, p. 133, nos. 
294-297, among them reproductions of the 
murals with the Joseph story in the Casa 
Bartoldy in Rome, engraved by Carl Barth, 
and an oil of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia by 
Overbeck, a present of August von Goethe 
to his father in 1814, identical with Schu- 
chardt, p. 330, no. 25: “Unbekannter Meis- 
ter”). Mentioned also in Tagebicher ; Briefe. 


100. MUTUAL PORTRAIT OF OVER- 
BECK AND CORNELIUS. See No. 12 


PFORR, JOHANN GEORG 


Born Ulfen (Hessen), 1745; died Frankfurt 
a/M, 1798. Called the “German Wouver- 
man” because of his interest in the painting 
of horses. Pupil at Cassel Academy where he 
became the friend of J. H. Tischbein. Father 
of the Heidelberg romantic landscapist, Franz 
Pforr, who did drawings for Goethe's Goetz 
(1811), which Goethe mentions in Tage- 
bicher ; Briefe; Ges prache. 


101. VILLAGE SCENE WITH HORSES 
Pen and brush; signed ‘'Pforr”’ 
Mrs. Albert Kahn, Birmingham, Mich- 


gan 
PRESTEL, JOHANN AMADEUS 


Born Groenenbach (Bavaria), 1739; died 
Frankfurt a/M, 1808. Member of the Frank- 
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furt artist family of that name; father of 
Ursula Prestel ; active as painter and engraver. 
In Italy in 1762-66. In 1775 was the guest 
of Lavater in Zurich; painted a portrait of 
Goethe. Known chiefly through his engraved 
copies of old drawings. 


102. UNKNOWN PORTRAIT 
Brush on blue paper; signed 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


PRESTEL, MARIA CATHARINA 


Born Nuremberg, 1747; died Nuremberg, 
1794. Pupil and collaborator of her husband, 
Johann Gottlieb Prestel ; mentioned by Goethe 
in Briefe. After separation from her husband, 
active in London in 1786. Like other members 
of the Prestel family, engaged chiefly in the 
field of reproducing the old masters. Goethe 
owned a reproduction by her of Duerer’s Die 
Heilige Familie und deren Verwandte (Schu- 
chardt, p. 121, no. 174). 


103. MONKS PRAYING (after J. Vignali) 
Chiaroscuro woodcut 
Art Institute of Chicago 


. VUE DU COTE DE STRAHLEN- 
BERGER HOF, PRES DU VILLAGE 
DE OBERROD (GERBERMUEHLE) 
PRES FRANCFORT. 

Aquatint after Chr. G. Schuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Philippsobn, 
New York 


PRESTEL, URSULA MAGDALENA 


Born Nuremberg, 1777; died Brussels, 1845. 
Daughter, pupil and collaborator of Johann 
Gottlieb Prestel. Traveled in France and 
Switzerland. 


105. SCENE NEAR FRANKFURT A/M 
Pen and pencil, washed 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


QUAGLIO, DOMENICO THE 
YOUNGER 


Born Munich, 1786; died Hohenschwangau, 
1837. Landscapist, architectural and theatrical 
painter, more famous as one of the early Ger- 
man lithographers. Mentioned in Briefe. 





106. NEUTHOR IN ULM 
Black chalf; inscribed “Neuthor in Ulm 
D. Quaglio” 
E. B, Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


RAABE, JOSEPH 


Born Deutsch Wartenberg (Schlesien), 
1780; died Breslau, 1846. Portrait painter, 
miniaturist and architect. Pupil of Graff and 
Grassi in Dresden; Fueger and Lampi in 
Vienna; Catel and Kolbe in Berlin. Painter 
of German literary celebrities, like Eichen- 
dorff, Wieland and Goethe. Was guest in 
Goethe's house in Weimar (1810-11) and a 
second time in 1814, where he also came in 
contact with the Boisserées. Was sent to Italy 
in 1819 to collect material for “A study of 
the harmony of colors” and to do copies of 
murals, chiefly in Pompeii and Rome. The 
mission, which was instigated, prepared and 
recommended to the Prussian Ministry of Ed- 
ucation by Goethe, Meyer and Schinkel, was 
a failure. Raabe also came in conflict with the 
Nazarenes in Rome, which caused Goethe's 
most indignant criticism of the group. Later 
professor at the Art Academy in Breslau 
(1829) and architect in Salzbrunn (1836- 
1839) for Inspector Straehler, the maternal 
grandfather of Gerhart Hauptmann. Goethe 
mentions Raabe numerous times in his Briefe ; 
Tag und Jabreshefte ; Tagebiicher. Three cop- 
ies by Raabe after Pompeian murals in the 
Goethe National Museum in Weimar. 


107. PARK OF A SILESIAN ESTATE 
Pencil; signed on the back “J. Raabe 
1837” 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Scheyer, Birming- 
ham, Michigan 


RAMBOUX, JOHANN ANTON 


Born Trier, 1790; died Cologne, 1866. 
Painter, muralist and lithographer; active 
chiefly in Trier. For five years pupil of J. L. 
David (1807-12). In Rome (1816-22) in 
contact with the Nazarenes and particpated 
in their revival of fresco painting. Turned 
early to the new art of lithograpiny. 1844 con- 
servator of the Wallraf collection in Cologne; 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1854. Did 
a scene from Goethe's Faust in the etching 
Gretchen im Kerker (1819). Goethe men- 
tions Ramboux in Kunst und Alterthum (V, 


II, p. 188) in a very positive review of Ram- 
boux’s Alterthuemer und Naturansichten im 
Moselthale bey Trier, a series of lithographs ; 
and also his engravings after murals by Giotto 
in ta. Croce, Florence, in Schriften zur 
Kunst ; Tagebiicher. 


108. THE BROTHERS KARL AND 
FRIEDRICH EBERHARD 
Lithograph after the oil by Ramboux in 
the Wallraf Richartz Museum, Cologne, 
done in 1822 
Art Institute of Chicago 


REINHART, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 


Born Hof, 1761; died Rome, 1847. Pupil of 
Goethe's teacher, Ocser, in Leipzig. Friend of 
the Poets Wieland, Herder, Buerger, and 
Schiller. In his earlier years stylistic similari- 
ties to Ferdinand Kobell and Maler Mueller, 
later however the protagonist of the classical 
landscape in Rome, friend of Carstens (1795) 
and arch enemy of the Nazarenes. Goethe 
mentions him in his Briefe, Schriften zur 
Kunst and Tagebicher. 


109. CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE 
Pen and wash 
Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Scheyer, Birming- 
ham, Michigan 


RESCH, ERNST 


Born Neisse (Schlesien), 1808; died Bres- 
lau, 1864. Pupil of Retzsch in Dresden; active 
as portraitist in Breslau from 1838. 


110. THE PAINTER BRUNO KOENIG 
Pencil; inscribed “Resch” 
Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Scheyer, Birming- 
ham, Michigan 


RETHEL, ALFRED 


Born Diepenbend near Aachen, 1816; died 
Duesseldorf, 1859. Pupil of the Duesseldorf 
and Frankfurt Academies under the former 
Nazarenes Wilhelm von Schadow and Philipp 
Veit; specialized in the historical mural 
(scenes from the Life of Charlemagne in 
Aachen) and revived the woodcut. His series 
of woodcuts, Auch ein Totentanz, applied 
the late medieval theme of the “Dance of 
Death” to the events of his own time, notably 
to the democratic German revolution of 1848. 
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This most gifted representative of late ro- 
manticism died prematurely through a mental 
illness. 


111. AUCH EIN TOTENTANZ 
Six woodcuts; 1848 
Art Institute of Chicago 


RETZSCH, FRIEDRICH AUGUST 
MORITZ 


Born Dresden, 1779; died Dresden, 1857. 
Pupil of the Art Academy in Dresden under 
Grassi, where he later became professor him- 
self. His reputation rests chiefly on his illus- 
trations for Schiller, Buerger, Shakespeare 
(Hamlet), for the publisher Cotta, and espe- 
cially for Goethe's Faust I and II. The illus- 
trations to the first part appeared in 1816; to 
the second in 1836. Goethe, in a conversation 
with the painter Joseph Carl Stieler (Weimar, 
1828), preferred Retzsch’s illustrations to 
those by Cornelius, probably because Retzsch, 
unlike Cornelius, had no contacts with the ro- 
mantic movement. He mentioned Retzsch in 
a letter to Cotta (1810) ; in Tag und Jabre- 
shefte (1816 and 1820) ; Tagebicher ; Briefe ; 
and in Kunst und Alterthum (Il, I, p. 41). 
Retzsch was first mentioned in American 
writing by Anna Jameson in her Visits and 
Sketches at Home and Abroad, New York, 
1834. 


112. GIRL CHECKING SPIRITED 
HORSE (Fig. 6) 
Pencil heightened with white; signed 
“M. R. del” 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
. UMRISSE ZU GOETHE'S FAUST. 
ERSTER TEIL 
Forty engravings after drawings by 
Retzsch, Stuttgart und Tuebingen, H. 
G. Cotta, 1836 
Dr. and Mrs. Ulrich Middeldorf, Chi- 
cago 


RICHTER, ADRIAN LUDWIG 


Born Dresden, 1803; died Loschwitz near 
Dresden, 1884. The most popular among the 
painters and illustrators of German late ro- 
manticism. Glorified the world of fairy tales 
(Musaeus, Bechstein, Andersen), folk song 
and the simple virtues of the “Good Old 


Times.” Illustrator of Goethe with forty 
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drawings for Aus dem Goethe Album, Leip- 
zig, 1853-56, and Schiller (Die Glocke). 
Oliver Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield found 
in Richter a congenial illustrator, who, enam- 
oured by a rustic-idyllic existence, also stressed 
these values in his prints dealing with 

by Matthias Claudius, Hebel, Uhland and L. 
Tieck. Richter, while in Italy (1823-26) was 
influenced by Anton Koch’s and J. Chr. Rein- 
hart’s heroic concepts of landscape, but lost 
this touch ‘aoteo Us long teaching activity 
at Dresden Academy where he was a professor 
from 1836. Goethe collected L. Richter’s 
early six etchings Malerische Ansichten aus 
der Umgegend von Salzburg (Schuchardt, p. 
225, no. 127). 


114. FOURTEEN VIEWS OF DRESDEN 
AND SURROUNDINGS 
Pencil and dmg done on a trip down the 
valley of the Elbe ca. 1832; from the 
John Witt Randall collection 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


RIDINGER, JOHANN ELIAS 


Born Ulm, 1698; died Augsburg, 1767. 
Famous especially for his prints of animals, 
riding schools and hunts. He and his sons 
owned a publishing house for animal prints 
in Augsburg. His illustrations to the story 
of Reineke Fuchs, in his Lehrreiche Fabeln 
aus dem Reiche der Thiere . . . , first 
lished in 1744, known to Goethe (Schriften 
zur Kunst) and Wilhelm von Kaulbach, who 
drew heavily from them for his illustrations 
for Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs. Goethe owned 
Drei Blatt Jagden, Fribling, Sommer, Herbst, 
by Ridinger (Schuchardt, p. 135, no. 309). 
115. THE LION HOLDING COURT 
(scene from Reineke Fuchs) 
Engraving; inscribed “J. El. Ridinger 
inv. del. sc. and exc. Aug. Vind.” 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


. REINEKE VISITS A FARMYARD 
(scene from Reineke Fuchs) 
Engraving; inscribed “J. El. Ridinger 
Inv. del. sculp. et exud. A. Vind.” 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


RODE, CHRISTIAN BERNHARD 
Born Berlin, 1725; died Berlin; 1797. Pupil 





of Alexander Pesne, from 1783 Director of 
Berlin Academy and as such the teacher of 
Chodowiecki. Though educated in the tra- 
dition of French portrait painting, under the 
influence of Klopstock Rode turned to themes 
from old Teutonic history. He was also a 
representative of sentimental expression in 
the field of religious painting. The art critics 
of the 18th century, such as Hagedorn, Sulzer, 
Mengs, stressed Rode’s importance. Ramler 
addressed him in an Ode while Rode painted 
Ramler with his Muse. 


117. CHRIST HEALING THE LAME 
Red crayon 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 

118. SUSTAINING THE PRISONER 
Pencil and wash 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


ROTTMANN, LEOPOLD 


Born Heidelberg, 1812; died Munich, 1881. 
Brother and pupil of the more famous Carl 
Rottmann, whom he resembled in technique 
and spaciousness of his landscapes. From 1830 
active in Munich as painter and lithographer. 


119. MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE WITH 
RIVER AND TRAVELER 
Oil; signed “Leopold Rottmann 1838” 
Dr. and Mrs. Franz Blumenthal, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


RUMOHR, KARL FRIEDRICH 
BARON VON 

Born Reinhardtsgrimma (Sachsen); died 
Dresden, 1843. Through his writings and 
travels one of the founders of German art 
historical research; also draftsman and en- 
graver. Patron of artists, such as Runge, 
Horny, Speckter. Mentioned in Tagebicher ; 
Briefe. 


120. SKETCHES OF HEADS 
(caricatures) 
Pen and ink 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


SCHENAU, JOHANN ELEAZAR 
Born Gross Schoenau (Sachsen), 1737; died 


Dresden, 1806. In Paris (1756) associated 
with Georg Wille, who recominended him 
to Hagedorn, the first Director General of 
the Dresden Academy, which he joined as 
professor in 1774. Schenau was first influ- 
enced by the genre paintings of Chardin and 
Greuze; deteriorated after he turned to aca- 
demic classicism. Mentioned by Goethe in 
Schriften zur Kunst. 


121. PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 
Black, white and red chalk; signed and 
dated 1773 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


SCHINKEL, KARL FRIEDRICH 


Born Neuruppin, 1781; died Berlin, 1841. 
Architect, painter, stage designer; one of the 
early German lithographers. From 1839 chief 
of Prussian Architectural Administration 
(Oberlandesbaudirektor) and as such the 
greatest and most creative figure in Prussian 
architecture, attempting a synthesis of Clas- 
sicism and Romanticism and anticipating 
modern structural tendencies. During 1805-15 
chiefly active as a painter and also as stage 
designer for the Berlin theater. Did decora- 
tions for the operas of Mozart and Gluck 
and the dramas of Goethe, Schiller and Kleist. 
His landscapes followed the romantic lead of 
C. D. Friedrich rather than that of Koch, 
whom Schinkel knew in Rome. Goethe ap- 
preciated Schinkel equally as architect and 
theater specialist and the two men were in 
steady contact, both as artists and as public 
servants. See especially Tagebicher; Briefe; 
Tag und Jabreshefte; Proserpina; Schriften 
zur Kunst; Gesprache. The many facets of 
Schinkel’s creative genius are well repre- 
sented in Goethe's collection with landscape 
Gegend bei Tivoli (Schuchardt, p. 138, no. 
332); Ansicht von Koeln (no. 333); five 
designs for Neue Schauspielhaus, Berlin (334- 
35); and Sammlung architectonischer Ent- 
wuerfe; Decorationen auf den beiden Konigl. 
Theatern zu Berlin (Schuchardt, p. 223). 


122. DESIGN FOR MOZART'S 
“MAGIC FLUTE” 


Pen and wash 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 
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SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD, 
JULIUs 


Born Leipzig, 1794; died Dresden, 1872. In 
the circle of the Nazarenes in Rome in 1818- 
27; in 1827 became professor at Munich 
Academy and in 1848 director of Academy 
and Gallery in Dresden. Goethe mentions him 
in a letter to Meyer (Jena 1817), severely 
criticizing him and his brother Ludwig Ferdi- 
nand, likewise a painter. Yet both brothers 
admired Goethe. Julius created the most 
popular representation of Erlkdnig in his oil, 
now Gallery, Munich, while Ludwig 
Ferdinand did illustrations to Faust (1817 
engraving in Vienna edition of Goethe) and 
Faust und Mephisto (oil) in the Vienna Mu- 
seum. See Kunst und Alterthum (V1, Ul, p. 
428) ; Tagebicher ; Briefe. 
123. PORTRAIT OF A GREEK YOUTH 
Pen; signed with monogram and dated 
11 November 1830; inscribed “Matzi- 
thianos 18 Jahr alt’ 
Mrs. Emma Reifenberg, New York 


SCHUETZ (SCHUEZ), JOHANN 
GEORG 

Born Frankfurt a/M, 1755 died Frankfurt 
a/M, 1813. One of the artists most closely 
associated with Goethe; 1784-90 in Rome 
in the circle of Goethe, J. W. Tischbein, 
Bury; friend of the family of Sophie La 
Roche in Offenbach. Illustrated scenes from 
Goethe's Iphigenie in small engravings; did 
also, among other work dealing with the 
Weimar court circle, Anna Amalia Duchess 
of Weimar in the Villa d’Este (1789) ; fur- 
ther view of Castel Tiefurt, etc. His best 
known works in connection with Goethe are 
his illustrations to Goethe’s Roemischer Car- 
nival (1789). Mentioned in Italienische 
Reise. 


124. TWO SMALL LANDSCAPES 
Bister wash 
Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Philippsobn, 
New York 


SCHWIND, MORITZ VON 

Born Vienna, 1804; died Munich, 1871. 
Pupil of Ludwig Ferdinand Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld in Vienna; from 1828 in Munich 
under the influence of Cornelius. In 1844-47 
active in Frankfurt a/M; from 1847 professor 
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at Munich Academy. Inspired by romantic 
literature (Brentano, Eichendorff, Moerike) 
as well as music (friend of Franz Schubert). 
He dealt with themes from Goethe's writings 
in his Riiter Kurt’s Brautfabrt and Graf von 
Gleichen. Goethe mentions Schwind in 
Schriften zur Kunst. 


125. STORY OF BRUDER LUSTIG 


Oil 
Mr. Erik W. Bergmann, Monroe, Mich- 
igan 


SENEFELDER, JOHANN 
NEPOMUK 


Born Prague, 1771; died Munich, 1834. In- 
ventor of lithography in 1798; actor, author, 
printer and lithographer. Wrote first treatise 
on lithography in 1818. Goethe, always in- 
terested in new inventions, came to know 
the process through Senefelder’s first publi- 
cation in this medium: The Prayerbook of 
my aed Maximilian with marginal drawings 
by Duerer (1807-8), on which Strixner had 
codperated. Goethe reviewed it in Jenaische 
Allgemeine Zeitung (1808); Senefelder is 
mentioned in Tag und Jahreshefte, Schriften 
zur Kunst, and Tagebucher. 


126. ALLEGORY UPON THE INVEN- 
TION OF LITHOGRAPHY 
Lithograph 
Art Institute of Chicago 


SPITZWEG, KARL 


Born Munich, 1808; died Munich, 1885. 
With Richter and Schwind the foremost 
representative of late or “popular” Roman- 
ticism. Represented the queer yet amiable 
types of the narrow “Biedermeier” world. 
The “Dean of Munich Humorists.”” In some 
of his landscapes with figures influenced by 
the progressive tendencies in French art. 


127. TWO PAGES FROM A SKETCH- 
BOOK WITH FIGURES 
Pencil 
Mr. Robert B. M. Koch, Forest Hills, 
L. L., New York 


. STUDY FOR THE KAKTUS 
FREUND 

Pencil 

Mr. Robert B. M. Koch, Forest Hills, 
L. L., New York 





. STUDY FOR AN OLD CANNON 
Pencil 
Mr. Robert B. M. Koch, Forest Hills, 
L. 1., New York 


. MADCHEN UND KNABE 

MIT ZIPFELMUTZE 

Pencil 

Mr. Robert B. M. Koch, Forest Hills, 
L. L., New York 


. STEHENDES MADCHEN 

Pencil 

Mr. Robert B. M. Koch, Forest Hills, 
L. 1., New York 


. SORCERER WITH WAND 

HELD HIGH 

Pencil 

The drawings are signed Spitzweg and 
by the mark of the artist representing a 
pointed roll, a pun on the artist's name 
(Spitz Weck). 

Mr. Robert B. M. Koch, Forest Hills, 
L. 1., New York 


STIELER, JOSEPH KARL 


Born Mainz, 1781; died Munich, 1858. 
an aoge a miniaturist, is now chiefly 
known for the most popular portrait of 
Goethe. It was ordered in 1828 by the King 
of Bavaria, whose court painter Stieler was. 
More than any other of the many renderings 
of Goethe's changing appearance it is re- 
sponsible for the Olympian conception of the 
great man. In this portrait Stieler combined 
successfully his earlier dashing English man- 
ner, which he owed to Fueger, with the sculp- 
tural monumental style of the French Clas- 
sicists. Mentioned in Goethe’s Gesprache mit 
Eckermann (6. Juni 1828), in Goethe-Stieler 
correspondence and in Tagebiicher. 


133. PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 
Black and white chalk; signed “‘Stieler 
1820” 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


THIELE, JOHANN ALEXANDER 


Born Erfurt, 1685; died Dresden, 1752. 
Landscape etcher attached to the court of 
Augustus III in Dresden. Goethe copied some 
of his etchings during his stay in Leipsig: 
dedicated one of them to his father. Men- 
tioned in Dichtung und Wahrheit (Book 
VIII). 


134. DER SCHONE BRUNNEN BEI 
SCHOENBURG, EINE STUNDE 
VON NAUMBURG GELEGEN 


Etching 
Art Institute of Chicago 


TISCHBEIN, JOHANN 
FRIEDRICH AUGUST 


Born Maestricht (Netherlands), 1750; died 
Heidelberg, 1812; cousin to J. H. Wilhelm. 
Painter to the court in Cassel in 1771; painter 
to the court in Dessau in 1795-99; finally 
—— and director of the Academy in 

ipzig. Portraitist of celebrities, among them 
Schiller (1804). Mentioned in Tagebicher. 


135. COUNT LANSKOI 
Oil 
Dr. Ernst Schwarz, New York 


TISCHBEIN, JOHANN HEINRICH 
THE ELDER 


Born Hayna (Hessen), 1722; died Cassel, 
1789. Pupil of Carel van Loo in Paris and of 
Piazzetta in Venice. Painter to the court in 
Cassel from 1752; Academy director there 
from 1778. Well represented in Goethe's col- 
lection. Schuchardt mentions etchings (pp. 
142-3, nos. 376-78), also a red chalk dree. 
ing of Eine opfernde Priesterin (p. 290, no. 
688) and oils, Herkules mit dem Spinnrocken, 
1756 (p. 328, No. 12), and its companion 
piece Madchen im Freien (pp. 328-9, no. 
13). Mentioned in Schriften zur Kunst. 


136. MARIE ELIZABETH TIMMER- 
MANN, VEREHELICHTE DE 
BOOR (1746-1818) 

Oil; signed “J. H. Tischbein Cahsel a° 
1781” 
Dr. and Mrs. Julius Held, New York 


. DIOGENES AND ALEXANDER; 
verso CARICATURES 

Pen and wash over chalk 

The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

. EROS TAUGHT BY ORPHEUS 
Pen 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 
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139. TWO WOMEN ESCAPING FROM 
SOLDIERS IN A WAGON 
Brush on blue paper; inscribed “Johann 
Heinrich Tischbein 1769” 
Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Philippsobn, 
New York 


WAGNER, CARL 

Born Rossdorf (Rhoen), 1796; died Mein- 
ingen, 1867. Landscape painter and teacher, 
friend of Ludwig Richter. After his return 
from Italy, court painter and gallery director 
in Meiningen. His work realistic-romantic, 
close to Carus. 


140. SHADED WALK 
Pencil and wash; signed “C. Wagner 
inv Feb 1861” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


WEIROTTER, FRANZ EDMUND 


Born Innsbruck, 1730; died Vienna, 1771. 
In Paris pupil and collaborator of J. G. 
Wille; in 1764 in Rome close to Winckel- 
mann. Like Dietrich, Wille and other 18th 
century eclecticists, influenced by the Dutch 
17th century landscapists. Later under the 
influence of Hubert Robert and Pillement. 
From 1767 a professor at Vienna Academy. 
Goethe wane ome of his prints from Italy 
(Schuchardt, p. 145, no. 396). 
141. LANDSCAPE WITH RIVER 

Wash over pencil; signed ‘Weirotter 

1760 Praha” 

The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 

versity 

. LANDSCAPE WITH WOMEN 

WASHING 

Wash drawing; inscribed ‘““Weirotter” 

The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 

versity 


WILLE, JOHANN GEORG 


Born near Giessen, 1715; died Paris, 1808. 
Protégé of Hyacinthe Rigaud and of Baron 


Grimm, possibly the most influential Ger- 
man-bern artist in Paris; member of the 
Academy in 1761. His technical skill as an 
engraver brouglit him international fame and 
honors. Goethe, who mentions him in Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, (Book XX), owned 
two drawings by Wille (Schuchardt, p. 294, 
nos. 724-5). 


143. VILLAGE SCENE 
Watercolor; signed “J. G. Wille 1766” 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


ZICK, JANUARIUS 


Born Munich, 1732; died Ehrenbeitstein, 
1797. Pupil of his father, Johannes Zick, and 
of Raphael Mengs in Rome. Made trips to 
Switzerland and Paris; best known as the 
decorator of Bavarian churches in the style 
of the late baroque, but also influenced by 
the classicism of Mengs and the sentimen- 
talism of Greuze. 


144. LAZARUS AND THE RICH MAN 
Pen and wash 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, 
California 


ZINGG, ADRIAN 


Born St. Gall, 1734; died Leipzig, 1816. 
Studied in Bern and Paris, where he came 
in contact with Wille. From 1766 a profes- 
sor and court engraver in Dresden. Mentioned 
in Kunst und Alterthum am Rhein und Main; 
Tagebicher; Briefe. Schuchardt mentions, as 
being in Goethe's collection, a drawing of 
Elbgrund as from Zingg workshop (p. 294, 
no. 728). 


145. A VIEW OF DRESDEN 
Pen and wash 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
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Fig. 1 (No. 18) KARL FOHR, The Theology Student Ludwig Simon 
Birmingham, Michigan, Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Scheyer 
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(No. 29) JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, Imaginative Italian Landscape 
Detroit, Wayne University Library 
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‘ig. 3 (No. 60) ANGELICA KAUFMANN, Diana and Nymphs 
Birmingham, Michigan, Mrs. Albert Kahn 





Fig. 4 (No. 3) DANIEL CHODOWIECKI, I/lustration for 
Sophien’s Reise von Memel nach Sachsen 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dr. and Mrs. Franz Blumenthal 


Fig. 5 (No. 74) FERDINAND KOBELL, Landscape with Cows and Coach 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Fogg Museum of Art 
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Fig. 8 (No. 51) FRANZ HORNY, A View of Olevano 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, Fogg Museum of Art 


‘ig. 9 (No. 98) ADAM OESER, Landscape with Fir Tree 
Sacramento, California, E. B. Crocker Art Galler) 
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SHORTER NOTES: 
A MARBLE BUST OF ROBERT FULTON BY 


HOUDON By Pau L. GRIGAUT 


are of particular interest to Americans. In that year Vanderlyn 

exhibited his famous Massacre of Miss McCrea by the Indians, 
illustrating an episode from Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, while Houdon, who 
had been absent from the past Salon, showed two busts of prominent 
Americans. One of these represented Barlow himself. Judging from the 
known marble and plaster examples, it possesses the fundamental qualities of 
Houdon’s best works, a penetrating realism and extraordinary sensitiveness; 
but in spite of its dix-huitiéme pig-tail and perhaps because of the air revéche 
of the sitter (so at variance with the sympathetic portraits which Fulton and 
Vanderlyn made of Barlow), it lacks some of the immediate charm of most 
of Houdon’s portraits. Here “citizen” Barlow reminds us that he just missed 
becoming a conventionel. The other bust exhibited by Houdon was that of 
Barlow's closest friend, Robert Fulton. 

Houdon’s biographers, Giacometti, Hart and Biddle, Mlle. Ingersoll- 
Smouse, Louis Réau,’ stating that they did not know the whereabouts of this 
bust (in marble according to the first three critics) , based their appreciation 
of it upon two plaster casts. One of these M. Giacometti discovered in the 
Dubosc collection in Le Havre. It is signed “houdon” on the right shoulder, 
and inscribed “R. Fulton” under the left arm. The other is the bust preserved 
in the New York National Academy of Design. Other busts of Fulton by 
Houdon are mentioned: one, in plaster, was in the Houdon sale in 1828; 
another (or the same?) is listed by Lami as being in the Louvre storerooms in 
1855.” One of Fulton’s biographers, H. W. Dickinson, believed that he had 
discovered the original marble in the Musée de la Marine, Paris, and claimed 
for it a place in the Louvre’s Salle Houdon.* However Louis Réau, the fore- 
most historian of eighteenth century French sculpture, writing some fifteen 
years later, ignored this attribution and suggested that the bust (which is still 
in the Musée de la Marine) was probably a “travail de praticien exécuté par 
Michaux et Victor Texier” after the original plaster bust.* Giacometti, whose 
Houdon was published in 1929, does not mention this marble bust at all.* 


MONG the works exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1804 three at least 
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As a gift of Mr. Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., the Detroit Institute of Arts recently 
acquired a bust which may well be the Fulton exhibited at the 1804 Salon. 
The probleras of priority and authenticity presented by the majority of 
Houdon’s busts, as well as the extent of the sculptor’s actual part in the com- 
pletion of his marbles, form some of the most complex aspects of the history 
of French sculpture. With Houdon’s American busts, so eagerly sought after 
by American collectors, and so often reproduced, these problems are even 
more difficult to solve. Houdon’s marble cutters, as usual, must have done a 
great part of the preliminary work in the Detroit Fulton; how far they carried 
that work is hard to say. Yet the sensitive quality of many details indicate 
Houdon’s collaboration in the execution.* Made of Serravezza marble, on a 
blue-gray marble base of the same period, it is signed on the under cut of the 
right arm in the sculptor’s characteristic signature: “houdon f. an XII.” Until 
some twenty-five years ago, when it was acquired by an American collector, 
it belonged to the descendants of Admiral Decrés, Minister of the Navy at 
the time when Fulton was working on his “torpedo” in Paris. The Detroit 
Fulton differs from the plaster in the Dubosc collection in several respects. 
The neckband, so high and full in the marble that it completely covers the 
neck and almost gives Fulton the appearance of an Incroyable, is much lower 
and simpler in the plaster bust. The lapels of the coat also differ, being larger 
and more complex in the Detroit bust; finally, while in the latter only the 
upper part of the buttoned coat is visible, the Dubosc example shows three 
button holes. As we have seen, the signatures are also quite different. The 
impression made by the Detroit bust is one of unaffected dignity; the Dubosc 
version, which I believe was a preliminary study for the marble bust, has the 
informality of a rapid sketch. Such differences, minor though they seem, have 
their importance; they prove at least that the Dubosc plaster cast was not made 
after the Detroit marble. On the other hand the plaster bust in the New York 
museum repeats line for line the details of the Detroit Fulton; it is impossible 
not to remember that Giacometti shrewdly guessed, when he regarded the 
marble as lost, that the plaster in the Academy of Design was a surmoulage 
from the original marble. In this connection it is interesting to mention that 
the Academy of Design plaster formerly belonged to the New York Academy 
of Arts, presumably until the latter was dissolved in 1840-41. 

For several reasons it is fitting that Houdon should have portrayed Fulton, 
who was a willing sitter whether the artist was Lefévre, Benjamin West, 
Vanderlyn or some unknown French miniaturist. Before and after Houdon’s 
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g. 1. JEAN-ANTOINE HOUDON, Robert Fulton 
Detroit Institute of Art 





?, JAN GOSSAERT, Design for a Church Windou ( part) 
Florence, U fizi 
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visit “chez les Etats-Unis,” great American citizens had posed for the sculptor: 
Franklin and General Washington, John Paul Jones and Thomas Jefferson, 
the last named probably the most courageous admirer of Houdon, from whom 
he ordered casts of his Frilleuse (sic) and the Diana for Monticello.” Like 
Barlow, Fulton was a logical addition to Houdon’s “Americana.” It is possible 
that Fulton’s bust, executed at the same time as Barlow’s, was a present of the 
wealthy poet to his friend “Toot”: Houdon asked 3000 livres for his marble 
busts “‘avec épaules,” too large a sum at that time for Fulton to pay. There 
may have been another reason why Houdon wished to be close to the two 
Americans. He evidently had not abandoned the dream he had nourished 
since his return to France eighteen years earlier: to erect in New York an 
equestrian statue of Washington which would rival Falconet’s Peter the Great 
in Saint Petersburg; and both Barlow, with his very large fortune and Fulton, 
a friend of the future Minister to France, Robert Livingston, were probably 
the most influential Americans in Paris. 

But above all Houdon was a great artist. He could not fail to be attracted 
by the unique charm of Fulton’s personality, made up of frankness, energy, 
and, in that moment of the inventor's life, of the melancholy of unrecognized 
genius. 1803 is the year of Fulton's greatest failures in France, when his steam- 
boat sank in the Seine and Bonaparte definitely lost interest in Fulton’s 
inventions. It was also a year of great decisions: shortly after the bust was com- 
pleted, if not before, Fulton left France for Holland, ready to accept English 
offers for his inventions. In this bust, one of Houdon’s most subtle characteri- 
zations in his second manner when, after the exuberance of his baroque period, 
movement became contained within form, Fulton is no longer the aesthete of 
the Vanderlyn drawing, nor yet the serene and contented scientist who, sure 
of himself at last, looks at us in the Rembrandt Peale portrait.* He is a man 
who, after years of what at best was a series of semi-failures, is still planning 
future conquests. Tense and earnest, with shrewdly practical eyes, he is the 
scientist par excellence. Diderot would have been satisfied: the head of the 
man betrays his profession. Fulton’s bust belongs to that group of masterpieces 
by Houdon which were inspired by the aristocrats of the Napoleonic period: 
its men of action and its scientists—Ney the hero and Lalande the astronomer, 
Mentelle the geographer and La Place the mathematician. There is the same 
sparkle of genius in the eyes, the same unconscious stubbornness in the chin. 
Yet in other respects the Fulton differs from Houdon’s French busts. It is an 
American portrait: its principal characteristics are those which make the 
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busts of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and John Paul Jones stand apart 
from Houdon’s other works — perhaps with the exception of Condorcet's 
“|’ Américain.” In all these busts, even those which ia time beiong to Houdon’s 
first manner, such as the Franklin (1779), there is a tendency toward simpli- 
fication both in the costume and facial expression, an obvious attempt at giving 
an impression of “republican” nobility, austerity and energy; even with ruffles 
or decorations each of these Americans seems to be a Cincinnatus. 


* G. Giacometti, La vie et l'e@uvre de Houdon, Paris, 1929, Il, 56-60; C. H. Hart and E. Biddle, Jean-Antoine 
Houdon, Philadelphia, 1911, pp. 262-263; Mlle. Ingersolle-Smouse, Revue de l' Art, 1914, p. 287 ff.; Louis 
Réau, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Il (1924), 83. Délerot and Legrelle (Mémoires sur la vie et l'euvre de 
. A. H....), in 1855 mentioned that the Fulton bust exhibited at the Salon was in marble. 
Lami, Dictionnaire . . ., Paris (1910), I, 433 
* H. W. Dickinson, Robert Fulton, London, 1912, pp. 277-278. 
* Réau, of. cit., p. 83. This information was furnished to M. Réau by the then conservateur of the Musée de la 
Marine. Hart and Biddle, of. cit., p. 263, referring to this bust as a plaster cast, stated in 1911 that it was 
originally in the Versailles Museum and had been recently transferred to the Musée de la Marine. They do 
not give their source. 
* A letter written by Fulton to Mrs. Barlow a few months after her husband's death contains a reference to a 
bust of Fulton by Houdon. This letter was loaned to the Musée de Blérancourt by Mr. Samuel Barlow in 1931; 
a digest of it by M. André Girodie was published in the Bulletin des Musées de France. Since this letter, 
I believe, is not mentioned in Houdon literature and is of importance for the history of Houdon's busts of 
Americans, the following quotation may be useful: ‘Se souvenant du buste de Joel Barlow exécuté par Houdon 
quand Robert Fulton était 4 Paris, qu'il signa Houdon an XII. J. Barlow, 50 ans, et qu'il exposa au Salon de 
1804, l’auteur de la lettre charge | Américain Daniel Parker ou l'abbé Grégoire d'obtenir du sculpteur une 
réplique de ce buste ‘en marbre blanc de la meilleure qualité et dans son meilleur style.’ II leur demande 
encore de commander des répliques d'une partie de l'admirable suite des Americana de Houdon: Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Barlow and Fulton” (Bulletin des Musées de France, 1931, p. 153). The material of 
these busts is not indicated; yet, since the name of Barlow, whose bust in marble was mentioned before, 
is repeated in this list, these busts were probably to be executed in plaster. The plaster busts of Fulton and 
Barlow in the American Academy of Design and in Philadelphia may well be those mentioned in Fulton's letter. 
* This was also the opinion expressed by M. Giacometti, who saw the bust shortly before he died. 
* See G. Chinard, Houdon in America, London, 1930, for a valuable study of Jefferson's relations with Houdon. 
* The Rembrandt Peale portrait was published by E. P. Richardson in the Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, XX VII (1948), 69-72; reprinted in Art Quarterly, XI (1948), 160. 


AN UNNOTICED DRAWING BY JAN 
GOSSAERT IN THE MORGAN LIBRARY 


By PAUL WESCHER 


E numerous drawings by Jan Gossaert in one respect are of greater 
interest than the equally large number of drawings by Orley and 
Vellert: they have more variety, and by this variety they reveal more of 

the artist’s intentions and development. They give a lively record of his intel- 
lectual experiences, his many-sided activities and of the constant interchange 
between his Gothic and Renaissance conceptions which dominates his entire 
work. 
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Dividing this bulk of about thirty-five known drawings into groups, we 
have first the early religious compositions before and after the journey to Italy: 
the Marriage of St. Catherine in Copenhagen;’ Augustus and the Sibyl in 
Berlin;? the Madonna with Saints in Vienna* and Leipzig; the Holy Family 
Resting on the Flight to Egypt, formerly in the Rodriguez collection in Paris;* 
and the Adoration of the Magi® and the Beheading of St. John® in Paris 
(Louvre and Ecole des Beaux-Arts). Furthermore the two single warriors or 
knights in fantastic armor in Dresden and Frankfort’ and the two designs for 
metalwork in Vienna with the Judgment of Paris and the two angels holding 
a mirror.* They are all pure pen drawings, done with short strokes and cross- 
hatches in a characteristic manner, abundant in detail and ornament. Three of 
them are signed by Gossaert himself (Copenhagen; Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris; and Berlin Printroom). 

With the voyage to Italy in 1508-1509, Gossaert’s interest turned to the 
antique. Partly for his patron, Philippe of Burgundy, whom he accompanied, 
and partly for himself he drew the Coliseum in Rome (Berlin Printroom) 
(Fig. 4) with his own inscription “Jennyn Mabusen eghenen Handt contra- 
fetet in Roma Coloseus,”® the Hermaphroditus of the Casa Sassi in Rome 
(Venice, Academy) ,*° the boy pulling a thorn out of his foot after the famous 
sculpture in the Capitol Museum, and on the same sheet heads of the lions of 
St. Marks and other studies (A. Welcker coll., Amsterdam) .”* 

The lasting influence of these studies of antique sculpture remained visible 
in a large group of later drawings in which the anatomy and movement of the 
human body were predominant. The different sketches for the Adam and Eve 
theme in the Albertina’* and the Bondy collection in Vienna,** in Chatsworth** 
and in the Stadel Museum in Frankfort'® belong to this group, as well as the 
Bathing W omen in the British Museum (Fig. 3) *® and Hercules Killing Eury- 
thion ina private collection in Paris.** The earliest date back to the same time as 
the pictures of Neptune and Amphitrite (Berlin) and Hercules and Deianeira 
(Birmingham, England) painted for Philippe of Burgundy’s Castle Soubourg 
in 1516 and 1517. In their technique these drawings differ distinctly from the 
former groups: they are drawn more freely, with longer lines following the 
forms and contours of the bodies, and sometimes they are washed to heighten 
the plastic quality. In the drawing with bathing women the attitude of the 
boy pulling a thorn from his foot is repeated, and for the other nude figures, 
either antique sculpture or engravings after them have served as models. The 
drawing with Hercules Killing Eurythion presents a preliminary study for 
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one of the lost pictures of the Deeds of Hercules which Gossaert painted in 
1530 for Hypolito Michaeli in Antwerp.*® 

The religious subjects besides these antique motives, the studies for single 
pictures, altarpieces or stained glass changed during the second decade in the 
manner of drawing more than in style. Had we not known that the kneeling 
Madonna with the Child playing with the lamb in the drawing of the British 
Museum’® was based on several compositions by Raphael, the forms them- 
selves would not betray it. The Marriage of St. Catherine in Copenhagen, 
the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, formerly in the Rodriguez collection, the 
Nativity in Berlin?® and this Madonna with the Lamb show in sequence the 
change and transition in Gossaert’s manner of drawing from the first to the 
second decade. A close similarity connects the angel puttos with the instru- 
ments of the Passion in the Uffizi drawing (study for a Renaissance ceiling ) ** 
with the puttos in the Malvagna triptych in Palermo or in the Madonna with 
St. Luc in Vienna, thus corresponding to the style of 1511-1515. 

The change from the second to the third decade can be followed in these 
drawings: Conversion of St. Paul** in Berlin; Jonas thrown into the Sea 
(KGnigs collection in the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam) ;** Presentation in 
the Temple in Hamburg;** design for a huge church window in four parts 
with St. John at Patmos in the center (Fig. 2) (Uffizi, Florence) ;?° altar- 
piece with the legend of St. Leonard in Berlin;** the De position from the Cross 
and the tomb monument for Queen Isabella of Austria, both in Berlin.?* 
This latter drawing is dated by the fact that Isabella died in 1526 and that 
King Christian II of Denmark ordered her tomb monument in 1528.7* 
Probably at the same time Gossaert portrayed the king in that masterly draw- 
ing in the F. Lugt collection in Paris*® which served for the engraving by 
J. Binck. The tomb monument, the altarpiece with St. Leonard and the De posi- 
tion from the Cross in Berlin, the Presentation in Hamburg and the window in 
Florence form a coherent group of washed pen drawings demonstrating 
Gossaert’s manner in this later period of which we have the last example in 
Hercules Killing Eurythion. 

M. J. Friedlander, in attributing the two designs for metalwork in Vienna 
says: ‘The idea that Gossaert began as a late Gothic goldsmith has gained in 
certainty.”*° The drawing of a monstrance, a third, hitherto unrecognized 
design for metalwork, preserved in the Morgan Library in New York (Fig. 1), 
adds considerably to this concept. After this short survey of Gossaert’s devel- 
opment as a draughtsman it is not difficult to place this drawing and to connect 
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its style and handwriting with other drawings of a certain period. The stylized 
leaves, knolls and branches appear almost like a signature in Gossaert’s work. 
They are not only to be found in the architectural part of the Malvagna triptych 
or its variation formerly in the Northbrook collection,** but also in the early 
drawing of the Marriage of St. Catherine and in the late drawing of the church 
window in the Uffizi. In its handwriting the drawing is best compared with 
those of the two armored knights in Dresden and Frankfort or even with the 
sketch of the Coliseum in Berlin. It belongs therefore with all probability to 
the years following the journey to Italy and, as this extremely rich monstrance 
must have been very costly, we may well suppose that it was commissioned by 
Philippe of Burgundy in whose service Gossaert worked at that time. 

Strangely enough, Gossaert, who achieved such perfection of form in his 
paintings, was no skilful calligraphic draughtsman as was Diirer, at least not 
at the beginning. Yet with his rather clumsy irregular short strokes he still 
attained the effects of volume and plasticity, light and shadow. Seen from a 
certain distance where the simple means and lines disappear, the drawing in 
the Morgan Library has all the expression and quality which can only be 
obtained by a master’s hand. 


* F. Winkler, Jahrbuch d. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1921, p. 5. 

* Winkler, Old Master Drawings, 1935, pl. 31, p. 30. 

? Winkler, fom. Jabrb., 1921, p. 10; M. J. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, VIII, 26 and 66; 
O. Benesch, Katalog der niederl. Zeichn. der Albertina, no. 72 (Schénbrunner-Meder, no. 635). 

* Sales Caclegue} uller-Mensing, Amsterdam, 1921, no. 30 with repro. 

* L. Baldass, Jahrb. d. preuss. Kstslgn., 1915, p. 224 (as* ‘Orley’ ). 

* J. Segard, Jam Gossaert, Brussels, 1923, p. 172 and W. Kronig, “Zur Friihzeit des Jan Gossaert,” Zeitschr. 
fir Kunstgeschichte, 1934, p. 163. 

* Winkler, Old Master Drawings, 1935, pl. 32 and Friedlander, Altniederl. Malerei, VIII, pl. LIX. 

* Friedlander, ibid., XIV, p. 111; O. Benesch, of. cit., pls. 14-15, nos. 48-49 (Schénbrunner-Meder, no. 1218). 
* Friedlander, Bock, Rosenberg, Zeichnungen niederl. Meister im Berliner Kupferstichkabinett, Il, pl. 28 
(no. 12918). 

** Friedlander, Von Eyck bis Bruegel, pl. 22. 

** J. G. Van Gelder, “Jan Gossaert in Rom,” Oud Holland, 1942, p. 1. 

*? Benesch, op. cit., no. 36, pl. 11. 

* W. Kronig, Der italienische Einfluss in der vlamischen Malerei im 1. Drittel des 16. Jabrhunderts, Wisz- 
burg, 1936, pl. 2. (Dr. Heinrich Swarz informs us that the Albertina drawing has been acquired by the Rhode 
Island School of Design.—The Editors. ) 

** Strong, Chatsworth Drawings, pl. 42, and A. E. Popham, Drawings of the Early Flemish School, pl. 63. 
** Friedlander, Alimiederl. Malerei, VIII, E. Wien, Jan Gessaert, 1913, pl. 18. 

** Hind-Popham, Catalogue of drawings by Dutch and Flemish artists, V, 19. 

** Exhibition H. Bosch, Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, 1936, catalogue no. 46, fig. 58. 

** J. Dénuce, The Antwerp Art Galleries, 1932, p. 12. 

** Repro. W. Kronig, op. cit., pl. 4 and pp. 66-68; Popham, op. cit., 

** Friedlander, Boc Rosenberg, op. cit., Il, pl. a7 (as Vellore” 54 ‘and Friedlander, Altniederl. Malerei, 
XIII, p. II. 

* Ferri, Catalogo della racolta di disegni .. . degli Uffizi, p. 334, no. 1691. Repro. W. Kronig, op. cit., pl. 3, 


. 67. 
fi Friedlander, Bock, Rosenberg, of. cit., II, pl. 27. 
** L. Baldass, Die graphischen Kiinste, 1937, N.F. Il, 
** G. Pauli, Zeichnungen alter Meister in der Kunsthalle , Prestel N.F., pl. 5. 
** Ferri, Catalogo nos. 1335-1338. 
** Friedlander, Bock, Rosenberg, op. cit., Il, pl. 26. 
*" Friedlander, Bock, Rosenberg, of. cit., I, pls. 26-27. 








** P. Wescher, “Ein Grabmalsentwurf Jan Gossaerts” . .. Pantheon, 1930, p. 186. 

** Friedlander, Annuaire des Musées Royaux de Belgique, 1938, p. 89. 

*° Friedlander, Altniederl. Malerei, XIV, p. Il. 

*1 G. Gliick, “Mabuse and the Development of the Flemish Renaissance,’ Art Quarterly, VIII (1945), 125. 
** Cf. Winkler, preuss. Jabrb., 1921, p. 11, note 1 


NOTE ON PAINTINGS BY BARTHOLOMEUS 
BREENBERGH , 


By EBRIA FEINBLATT 

HE second painting’ by Bartholomeus Breenbergh, the Dutch seven- 

teenth century artist, to come into the collection of an American museum 

is the Arcadian Landscape (Fig. 1), recently acquired by the Los 

Angeles County Museum.” Breenbergh is interesting as one of the earliest 

Dutch painters of the landscape of Italy. Born in Deventer in 1599 or 1600, 

he went to Rome in 1620 with his colleague Cornelis Poelenburgh and there 

came under the influence of Paul Bril (1554-1626), a Roman artist of Flemish 

extraction, who painted landscapes of picturesque nature based on assemblages 
of natural and fantastic elements enlivened with figures. 

In Rome in the early seventeenth century there were two types of land- 
scape painting. One, the early baroque school of the Caracci which included 
Domenichino and Albani, who painted landscapes with “classical” intent, 
that is, full, strong, balanced compositions in which, if buildings were intro- 
duced, they were shown in wholeness. The other, developed by Bril and 
Agostino Tassi and effective upon Adam Elsheimer and Claude, unlike the 
work of artists who revived antique edifices in all their solidity, preferred to 
introduce ruins into their paintings showing, paradoxically, a greater sense 
for actuality—since only ruins of the antique did exist, for the most part—and 
a greater nostalgia in evoking memories of a world that was no more. 

Breenbergh, influenced by both Bril and Elsheimer, was predominantly 
a picturesque artist in his Italian period, if the distinction is kept between the 
picturesque and the romantic. Elsheimer is sometimes described as romantic 
because of a more personal or stronger emotional element in his work as com- 
pared to landscapists whose intention was to paint certain strikingly pictorial 
or irregular or dramatic effects. Elsheimer’s early Mountain Landscape (Bruns- 
wick), for example, is a far more moody, atmospheric work than Breenbergh’s 
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combinations of ruins and figures. There are landscapes of Rubens which 
embody these different types of expression: his early, pictorial Landscape with 
Ruins of the Palatine (Louvre), and his later landscapes such as The Ship- 
wreck of Aeneas (Kaiset-Friedrich) or the Landscape with Philemon and 
Baucis (Vienna), in which the emotion takes predominance over even the 
pictorial. This may be said also of the deeply felt landscapes of Jacob van 
Ruisdael. 

In Breenbergh’s Arcadian Landscape the picturesque purpose is apparent. 
He has chosen to evoke a picture of Arcadian life as it appeared to a seven- 
teenth century Dutch artist. The Arcadia of the Greeks was a district in the 
middle of the Peloponnesus, bleak and rugged in some sections, fertile plateau 
land in others. It became known for the simplicity of manners and contentment 
of mind of its inhabitants, who spoke a purely Greek dialect and claimed to 
have lived among its mountains before “the birth of the moon.” A form of 
pastoral poetry developed there, and Arcadia grew to bea symbol and synonym 
of rustic life, blissful, natural, innocent. 

In Breenbergh’s picture the Arcadian vista consists of a view in the middle 
of the distant hills, a great, rugged cliff looming on the right, with romantic 
caves and overgrowth of trees and bushes, ruined buildings, including a perip- 
teral Roman temple in the round (possibly taken from the similar building 
in Elsheimer’s Mountain Landscape, which ultimately derives from the cir- 
cular temple at Tivoli) and several other fragmentary structures. Below are 
scattered many figures disporting themselves in idyllic pursuits: strolling 
towards the caves, picking flowers, bathing in sylvan streams, drawing water 
from natural wells, and in general creating a picture of joy in nature. The 
painting is executed with a delicate tonality found only in Breenbergh’s land- 
scapes and missing from his later historical works done after his return to 
Holland, and has an enamel-like texture and surface. An atmosphere of 
dreamy reverie is suggested by the wide, softly tinted sky, the sun-bathed, 
yellow-ochre cliff with its attractively disposed blue-green trees and foliage, 
and the finely delineated and colored figures. Yet the artist has combined two 
features which are not actually related, although they contribute to the higkly 
picturesque atmosphere of his painting. The cliff, ravaged by time and the 
elements, with its caves and ruined buildings, is not the Greek Arcadia of 
idyllic fame against which natives enjoy themselves in bucolic activity; but 
Breenbergh has created a nostalgic re-living of the Arcadian life by setting his 
nature-loving figures in a landscape which recalls past bliss by reason of its 
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remnants, the ruins, which like memories encourage and assist in the remi- 
niscent reduplication of a former, ideal existence. 

Ruskin chidingly pointed out that the artists of the picturesque took from 
the classical poets, especially Homer, striking and colorful settings such as 
caves and ports, giving them meanings quite different from those held by the 
Greeks, to whom they were “available, pleasant, or useful.” The picturesque 
artist, interested in creating an atmosphere rather than an actuality, stressed in 
every case the opposite: instead of available, he made his backgrounds remote 
in time and space; instead of pleasant, he rather emphasized the transience or 
decay of structures and civilizations; instead of useful, he rendered his settings 
so deserted and “picturesque” that they negated all suggestion of use. In the 
Arcadian Landscape, the craggy, overgrown, eroded cliff with its antique ruins 
is the central expression, dominating the miniaturistic people below, and even 
the figures in the shadowy foreground, although larger, assume a secondary 
importance. 

In the same manner another picture by Breenbergh, painted in 1631, close to, 
or after his return to Amsterdam, Aaron’s Miracle Before Pharaoh (Fig. 2) ,* 
lent to the museum by J. Paul Getty, shows the artist composing according to 
the picturesque ideal, mixing elements to obtain greater diversity and contrast. 
Here the Old Testament scene of Aaron turning the waters of Egypt into blood 
with his rod transpires near a ruined and overgrown fragment of a Roman 
building, a hilly landscape in the distance, various ruins at the right, and 
Pharaoh attired in Roman tunic, Oriental turban and European ermine-lined 
cape. Again the picturesque, not the actual; nostalgia for the remote and past, 
aroused by ragged, crumbling buildings; the real occurrence in an unreal 
setting; again the feeling for distant space; these are the purposes of pattern- 
ing the melancholy profile of the decaying ruin starkly against the sky and of 
giving it the central light, as it, in turn, gives character to the picture. Much 
the same type of ruin is found later, in the work of Salvator Rosa. 

The standardization of the ruin landscape for the background of any his- 
torical epoch is seen again in Breenbergh’s St. John Preaching (Fig. 3), signed 
and dated 1634, at one time in the collections of Randon de Boisset and Gerrit 
Braamcamp, now in the New York Art Market. There is a passing resemblance 
in the hilly ruins of this New Testament scene to the corresponding ones in 
Rubens’ Palatine landscape, mentioned before. But a denser assemblage of 
figures marks this Breenbergh painting as compared to the two others; it no 
longer has the same spaciousness as all the features are brought close together, 
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Fig. 3. JAN GOSSAERT, Bathing Women 
London, British Museum 


g. 4. JAN GOSSAERT, Coliseum in Rome 


Berlin Printroom 
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Fig > 
BARTHOLOMEUS BREENBERGH 
Aaron's Miracle Before 


Pharaol 


Angeles County Museuni 


/ Paul Getty Co 


Fig.3— 
BARTHOLOMEUS BREENBERGH 
St. John Preaching 
New York Art Market 


Fig. 1 
BARTHOLOMEUS BREENBERGH 
Arcadian Land sca pe 
Los Angeles County Musenm 





with no open spaces between the figures or between the figures and the ruins; 
the background is brought forward and the whole composition made much 
fuller, solid and closer knit. Although the pattern remains somewhat similar 
to the Getty painting, even to the fragmentary wall which rises against the 
sky and the type of heavy, dark, bearded man who occupies the central position 
in both works, the disposition of light and shade is reversed. Now it is the 
ruins which are overcast with delicate shadows and the figures who are illumi- 
nated ; they have grown in size and number, and in this sign of growing realism 
as well as in the falling off of the prominent “picturesqueness” of the ruins, 
may be found something of the transition that was to crystallize in Breenbergh’s 
historical paintings, done wholly in his later Amsterdam period and totally 
dissimilar from his landscape ceuvre. 


* The first was acquired by the Detroit Institute of Arts in 1941. 
* Size 121 by 201% inches. Gift of David M. Koetser, London. 
* Size 2314 by 33 inches. 
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TWO MASTERPIECES OF SPANISH SCULPTURE 


By Andrew C. Ritchie 


The Albright Art Gallery has acquired two sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish, life-size marble figures of the Duke and Duchess 
of Maqueda. Attributed to Pompeo Leoni, court sculptor to Contem ora 
Philip II of Spain, they were originally in the ¢ hurch of San Pp ry 
Juan Bautista, Maqueda, in the province of Toledo. Later they 
were moved to another church in Maqueda, Santa Maria Los ° 
Alcazares, when San Juan Bautista was demolished. At some American Art 
time after 1894 the sculptures were removed to Paris and 
became the property of M. Schutz, the well-known importer 
of Spanish art, whose house is on the Quai Voltaire. From this and 
collection they came to the Albright Art Gallery. 

The Duke and Duchess are represented kneeling in atti- 
tudes of devotion, looking towards the high altar of the church ‘ 
Undoubtedly they surmounted their own tomb in the original American Art 
church. The extreme realism of their features and costume is 
a mark of the Spanish love of verisimilitude, as is the intense 
feeling of piety which both figures convey in every gesture f h 1 h C 
and ae The marble in the course of time has mellowed O t S Ot entury 
to a rich ivory tone 

The Duke of Maqueda, whose full name is Juan de Cardenas 
is represented in full armor and wearing his helmet. His 
strong-featured face appears below the lifted helmet visor 
On his breastplate he wears the cross of St. John, signifying 
that he is a Knight of Malta. His clasped hands are enclosed MACBETH GALLE RY 
in gauntlets. Around his waist he wears a belt from which 
in the back, hangs a dagger. Under his armor he wears a 


chain mail shirt. He kneels on two tasseled cushions, on which 11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


his sword lies 


Established 1892 
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The Duchess. his wife Juana de Ludena, wears a very full 
court dress of cut and checkered velvet. Around her neck is a 
long chain which hangs to her waistline. Her pretty face 1s 
framed by a white collar and ruff. Her hair is intricately coif- 
fured on top of her head and falls in long strands over her 
shoulders 

In attitude, expression and style these figures should be 
compared with the famous family group by Pompeo Leoni in the 
Escorial, which represents the families of the Emperor 
Charles V and King Philip II. Here is the same intensity of 
devotional feeling and the same remarkable rendering of 
realistic detail. 

Undoubtedly the well-known Spanish taste for realism (even 
to the point of a painful rendering of the most gory details 
in religious subjects such as the Crucifixion and the martyr- 
doms of the saints) was attractive to the Leoni. Pompeo, born 
in Milan, went to Spain as a young man in 1556 and re 
mained there all his life, except for one sojourn in Italy. Like 
El Greco, his contemporary and friend in Spain, he became 
more Spanish than the Spaniard. The present scuiptures of the 
Duke and Duchess of Maqueda, probably executed after 1591 
when he began the Royal family groups for the Escorial, 
demonstrate in superb terms the complete absorption of Pompeo 
into the Spanish tradition. And as such the Duke and Duchess 
who have now come finally to rest in the court of the Albright 
Art Gallery, must be considered among the rare masterpieces 
of Spanish sculpture outside of Spain. Furthermore, in char- 
acter and dress and in all their associations they represent for 
us in the New World the type of Spaniard who did so much 
to open up this continent, who fought the forces of the East 
at the Battle of Lepanto, and whose Artnada finally came to 
grief in battle with the English fleet of Queen Elizabeth. It 
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is a rich and violent pageant of history against which our 
sculptures may be seen. 

Aside from a Kneeling Knight by Pompeo Leoni in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts we do not know of any other 
sculpture by Leoni in America. The Duke and Duchess of 
Maqueda figures were first published and illustrated in an 
article by Marcelo Cervino in the Boletin de la Sociedad 
Espanola de Excursiones, December, 1894 

Louis Réau, professor of art and archaeology at the Sor 
bonne, in an article entitled “Two Masterpieces of Spanish 
Sculpture in Paris’ (Les Beaux-Arts, March, 1942) attributes 
our sculptures to Pompeo Leoni and cites their particular 
stylistic correspondence with Pompeo’s marble figure of the 
Infanta Dofia Juana, sister of Philip II, in the convent of the 
Descalzas Reales in Madrid, and his gilt bronze statues of 
the Duke of Lerma and his wife in the Valladolid Museum 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE” FROM THI 
SCHOOL OF PISANELLO IN THI 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF VICTORIA 
From an article by Daryl Lindsay in the Bulletin (Vol. 3, No. 2) 
of the National Gallery of Victoria 
The charming and curiously modern Fountain of Love 
(school of Pisanello), recently acquired by the National Gals 
lery of Victoria (Melbourne, Australia) on behalf of the 
Felton Bequest, is one of a series of four panels, of which the 
remaining three are in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
Md. These panels were originally intended for the decorationg 
of a paneled interior. Pisanello was a celebrated painter of the 
fifteenth century, who worked mainly at the small Courts of 
Northern Italy. In the picture we see fashionably clad youths 
and ladies surrounding the Gothic fountain, from ‘which one if 
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busily engaged in drawing off the water of eternal youth with a 
species of syringe. Apart from its historical significance for stu- 
dents, this painting, whether by the master hand of Pisanello or 
a brilliant but anonymous member of his school, has great tech- 
nical ability and a splendid sense of pictorial arrangement. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE” FROM THE 
PSEUDO-MONVAERNI WORKSHOP 


By Marvin C. Ross 


The earliest of the Limoges painted enamels, those dating 
from the end of the fifteenth century and the early years of the 
sixteenth century, continue to have an attraction for collectors 
and the public quite in contrast to the productions of the later 
years of the industry at Limoges. This may be because of the 
brilliant colors which are so characteristic of the earliest 
painted enamels in contrast to the grisazlle tonality which be- 
came fashionable in the sixteenth century 

The late Monsieur Marquet de Vasselot published a bril- 
liant study on the first decades of the production of painted 
enamels at Limoges and was able to group the surviving 
enamels into workshops which have been found generally ac 
ceptable by those who have studied the enamels subsequently 
The first workshop isolated by Marquet de Vasselot is called 
that of the Pseudo-Monvaerni from a name inscribed on a plaque 
in the Taft Collection in Cincinnati, a name which is no longer 
believed to be that of the enameler but which is retained be- 
cause of its frequent recurrence in literature. The production 
of this workshop, many examples of which are now in the 
Louvre, are characterized by realism, which is gradually soft 
ened in the later products of the workshop following the gen- 
eral tendencies in France in the second half of the fifteenth 
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century, and by features lacking anything of classical beauty in 
these little paintings which is beyond that of mere antiquity. 
In fact, the strong juxtaposition of the colors has more appeal 
to us today than it had to an earlier generation. The enamels A R D YO U N G 
from the Pseudo-Monvaerni workshop reflect very closely the 
miniatures found in contemporary manuscripts and, like the 
Master of the Orleans Triptych, the head of the atelier may | GALLERIES 
have also been an illuminator of manuscripts. 

The Walters Art Gallery, so rich in painted enamels, had 
no worthy piece from the Pscudo-Monvaerni workshop. 
Recently a fine example has been added to the collection, one of 
the best and most pleasing as a matter of fact, a plaque repre- 
senting Christ before Pilate. It is well known, having been 
formerly in the Otto H. Kahn Collection and also published 
several times (no. 8 of Marquet de Vasselot’s list). The work- 
shop produced another lie (now in the Louvre) with the | OLD AND MODERN 
same subject but a very different composition. The Walters’ 

Christ before Pilate is perfectly ceased except for the loss of PAINTINGS 

some of the gilding, inevitable in the painted enamels. The 
composition in spite of its naiveté is pleasing and the bril- 
liant, hard colors and general decorative arrangement of them 
is attractive. This fine enamel from the Pseudo-Monvaerni 
workshop fills an important place in the Walters collection of 
painted enamels which ranks first on this side of the Atlantic. 





AN ETRUSCAN STATUETTE IN THE NEW YORK 22 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 1 EAST 57th STREET 


The Worcester Art Museum has recently ac quired as a gift 
from Alexander H. Bullock of Worcester a small bronze fig 
urine which is an unusually fine example of Etruscan art. It 
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represents a female divinity, possibly the Etruscan Venus, 
which was made as an offering for a sanctuary. Measuring six 
and one-half inches in height and cast solid, the statuette be- 
longs to the archaic period of Etruscan culture and should 
be dated somewhere around 500 B.C. The figure stands erect 
with the left foot slightly advanced. She holds in her right 
hand an object, probably meant to represent a fruit or flower 
bud, between index finger and thumb. The left hand is low- 
ered and grasps a fold of the long garment or chiton. The 
conical cap worn on the head is typical of other similar Etruscan 
figures as are also the pointed, laced shoes. 

Though little is known of the origins of the Etruscan 
people, who appear to have settled in central Italy in the 
ninth century B.C., by the time this statuette was cast they 
had developed an advanced culture. Artistically their sculp- 
ture and painting are closely related to the art of Greece. The 
flowing contours of this graceful figure are characteristically 
Greek, but certain weaknesses in anatomical details betray the 
Etruscan artist. Perhaps he was here trying to copy a Greek 
sculpture or vase painting 


FOUR WATER COLOR STUDIES BY JOHN LA FARGI 


From an article by Addison Franklin Page in the 
of Arts Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No 
Baigneuse (Pastel) Renoir 


As a gift of the Founders Society through the Merrill 
& : ght Mg oe Mes wiera Peintere acters 
Fund, the Detroit Institute of Arts has recently acquired four Modern Painters—Old Masters 


more water color studies by John La Farge. These studies for ~ NE tare . Q . Tre 

ge NE 4 S ASSOCIATES 
mural decorations in the Baltimore Court House make inter- Fl - iis 
esting companions to our also recently acquired sketch for a 
stained glass window. The murals and windows upon which 
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La Farge’s fame rests most firmly are, 77 situ, inaccessible to 
many of us, a circumstance which makes his handsome studies 
more to be cherished. 

The four mural studies, all of the same dimensions (H. 
534 inches; W. at top 11%, inches), are really drawings 
with color washes. One cannot help but delight in the strong, 
meticulous draughtsmanship which was the foundation upon 
which all of La Farge’s larger works were built. In Europe, 
where he first began to seriously study painting, La Farge 
copied the drawings of the masters in the great collections 
in Munich and Dresden. Of these he wrote: “If I copied the 
painting for which the drawing had been made I could only 
copy the surface, without knowing exactly how the master had 
made his result. But I knew that in the master’s drawings and 
studies for a given work I met him intimately, saw into his 
mind, and learned his intentions and his character, and what 
was great and what was deficient.” One feels that he began 
on a firm footing which was later to hold his imaginative, 
and sometimes inspired, mind to a solid ground of craftsman 
ship and discipline 

Our four studies, too, give some indication of La Farge’s 
wide range of knowledge; he was one of the most learned 
painters of any time. He chose, for the Court House setting 
to represent four of the great lawgivers of East and West, and 
each of the studies bears a brief notation of the subject in 
his own hand and the date 1905. 

Of Numa, represented in the first of the studies, La Farge 
wrote: “Numa Pompilius: He sits listening to the nymph in 
structing him. The fount flows between them.”’ Numa was the 
second king of Rome, renowned for his piety, and upon whos¢ 
systems of ceremonial law the Romans based their rites of 
worship 
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Of Mahomet, the founder ot Islam: “Mahomet: He sits 
veiled between the sons of his son in law Hussein and Hocein, 
He is praying. Hocein holds the flag above him.” 

“Lycurgus: He consults the Pythian oracle with regard to 
the laws of Sparta, before his disappearance or death.” Ly- 
curgus drew up a constitution, approved by the oracle, which 
set very high standards of honor and justice for the city of 
Sparta. About to embark upon a journey, he exacted an oath 
from the people that they would not change the laws until 
his return. Lycurgus spent the rest of his life in voluntary exile, 
thus binding the Spartans to his laws forever 

Confucius: He plays as usual before his commentaries, or 
teaching. The disciples listen, interpreting his meaning. He is 
seated in his usual seat: the apricot altar.’ One of the names 
which Confucius had among the Chinese was the Man of the 
Curtain. Okakura, the famous scholar and friend of La Farge, 
told the artist this when he saw the painting of Confucius 
sitting in the open before a white curtain—a fact which La 
Farge had not known but which coincided with his use of 
the curtain compositionally, to make a perpendicular mass in 
the center of the design. 

The murals were painted, in heroic size, in the four spandrels 
of a domed room. It is interesting to note that La Farge has 
filled the difficult shapes in a very free and lively manner, 
not feeling constrained by them, nor forcing his figures into 
a stereotyped pattern 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF ART 


FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR, The Taste of Angels. Boston, Little 


Brown and ( ompany, 1948. 661 PP- 


In six hundred pages Mr. Taylor has succeeded in doing what, 
strangely enough, nobody had attempted before in the English 
language: a general history of the art of collecting, which the 
author calls ‘'a complex and irrepressible expression of the inner 
individual, a sort of devil of which great personalities are fre- 
quently possessed.’” The possible pitfalls were many, and even 
those writers who attempted only a fraction of what Mr. Taylor 
has done—Bonatfé, Dumesnil, Léo Larguier—did not avoid 
them. But the author of The Taste of Angels has avoided pedan 
try, dullness, repetition, and even (except in a few well-timed 
instances ) flippancy 

What this reviewer found most striking in The Taste of 
Angels is its completeness. Not one Cousin Pons is missing in 
this history of collecting from the creation of the Egyptian cult 
museums to the dissolution of the Musée des Monuments Fran- 
cais: the cabinets of Isabella d’Este and Paolo Clovio, of 
Madame de Pompadour and La Rocque, of Dr. Mead and Hor- 
ace Walpole (the latter in a way the hero of the book), are 
described and commented upon at length and with extraordinary 
accuracy. Mr. Taylor knows his sources well, and The Taste of 
Angels is more than an exhaustive compilation of related facts 
it is also the best anthology of the subject, with long quotations 
from Sébastien Mercier’s Tableanx de Paris and Garth's Dis- 
pensary, Paccaudi’s letters or (as an appendix) the first transla- 
tion into English of Book IX of Francesco Sansovino’s useful 
and evocative Venetia, citta nobilissima 

Too great an importance possibly has been given to a premise 


of The Taste of Angels: the influence of economy upon art and, 
directly, upon collecting. For this reviewer at least it has often 
been difficult to follow the author in paths where even angels 
fear to tread: the relationship of profit inflation or deflation to 
art collecting, at least as Mr. Taylor presents it sporadically, the 
translation into United States dollars of the relative value of 
fluorins, drachmae and francs at a given time is often frag 
mentary or unconvincing, since currency values changed even 
more often than Mr. Taylor indicates. Actually the subject 
should form a book in itself 
The illustrations are often excellent. They reproduce famous 
works of art (mostly from the Metropolitan) with impressive 
pedigrees, as well as interiors of famous collectors homes. It may 
be interesting to note here an unexpected slip: doubtless the 
unidentified engraving in the Bibliothéque Nationale” (p. 
384) called “'The Muse of Painting installs the Cabinet du Roy,” 
with Corregio’s Nighi in a prominent place, is a cul-de-lampe 
by Le Mire after Eisen for the Recueil des Tableaux . de la 
Galerie Royale de Dresde; and two of the ‘‘miniature engrav- 
ings’ facing p. 385 may be identified as frontispieces to the 
catalogues of the Quentin de Lorangére sale (1744; by and 
after Cochin) and P. J. Mariette sale (1775; by Choffard after 
Cochin). The so-called ‘‘vernissage of the Cabinet du Roi (1669 
or 1681)” is really a detail of an ‘““Almanak for the year 17007 
published by N. Langlois on one sheet, and according to thé 
caption represents the “Exposition des ouvrages de peinture . . ; 
en Septembre 1699 
The Journals and Indian Paintings of George Winter, 18378 
1839. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1948. Frontiss 
piece and 24 pls. in color; 6 in black and white. $12.50. 


The work of George Winter as an artist-recorder of the 
frontier and the Indian was discovered by Wilbur Peat in hig 
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studies of the early artists of Indiana. This handsome and care- 
fully edited publication makes available to students of American 
art and history the best of George Winter's paintings of the 
Miami and Potawatomi Indians, made in 1837 and 1839 in their 
original homes on the Wabash and Mississinewa Rivers, just 
before they were semoved across the Mississippi and lost their 
native culture. Winter's gifts as a painter were for portraits in 
miniature. His portraits are among the most interesting and 
revealing made of Indians of the Old Northwest. His other sub- 
jects are well observed in costume and detail and of considerable 
historical importance. 

The text contains an introduction by Howard H. Peckham; 
an essay on “Winter, the Artist,” by Wilbur D. Peat; a bio- 
graphical sketch by Gayle Thornbrough; and journals of Win- 
ter’s two sketching trips among the Indians in 1837 and 1839, 
arranged to form a running commentary on the illustrations. 


ERWIN O. CHRISTENSEN, Popular Art in the United State 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, Penguin Books, Lt: 
1948. 29 pp. text, 32 illus 


1., 


One of the most charming of the ‘King Penguin” Books, 
with a number of excellent reproductions, mostly in color, from 
the Index of American Design. Preceded by a short and sensible 
introduction, the main part of the text is made up of a series of 
long notes on each one of the illustrations 


DouGLas Cooper, Pau! Klee. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
England, Penguin Books, Ltd., 1949 


To this reviewer this is the best of the excellent series edited 
by Sir Kenneth Clark. Unpretentious in appearance, yet excel 
lently printed, with delightful color plates which are a triumph 
of accurate reproduction, it is preceded by a short text by Douglas 
Cooper, which is evocative of the Blaue Reiter period. Thanks 
to the author's sensitive and clear understanding of the artist's 
personality, and long quotations from Klee’s writings, the slen- 
der volume is a real contribution to the history of what Cooper 
calls “the new artistic synthesis, the art of the next hundred 
years. ; 

RUDOLFO PALLUCCHINI, G/oranni Bellini. Venice, Alfieri 
Editore, 1949. 227 pp. text and illus 


The recent Bellini exhibition in Venice was the most impor 
tant ever held: one hundred twenty-seven paintings and fourteen 
drawings were gathered together by Signor Pallucchini and his 
colleagues. Half of these apparently had never left the provincial 
museums or churches which own them, or had never been 
exhibited. Few works were entirely ved/t/, but a large number of 
relatively minor panels of great historical value were included 
Only tour paintings were sent to Venice from the United States 
the Metropolitan Davis Madon the beautiful Detroit Ma 
donna trom the collection of the Comte de Paris; and two panels 
loaned by Wildenstein. 

As was to be expected from Signor Pallucchini, the 
of the exhibition is much more than a catalogue: it is a thorough 
analysis of the present state of Giambellinesque studies. Adop 


catalogue 


ing a scheme which is for Bellini scholarship an absolute neces- 
sity, the catalogue mentions for each painting the opinions of 
all authorities, usually with a brief synopsis of the theories 
advanced by recent critics. Pallucchini had a great advantage over 
other art historians: a number of the most important panels have 
been cleaned recently with great success, thus making it easier 
tor the compiler to assert himself on the all-important question 
of chronology. The Dead Christ from the Correr, the Crucifixion 
from the same Gallery, the CArist Sa ‘irgin from 
the Palazzo Ducale, have taken on a new appearance; the com 


tained by the Virg 


ments on the Carita tryptichs, based on the recent cleaning, form 
perhaps the most valuable original contribution to the subject: 
given by Testi to Bartolomeo Vivarini, by Berenson to the 
Bellini school, they are ascribed without hesitation to the master 
himself by Pallucchini. Wisely, however, the catalogue refrains 
from taking sides in the discussion of still undigested problems 
such as those presented by the S¢. Jerome recently acquired by the 
Barber Institute, or the Pitti Three Ages of Man 


Ilusionism and Trompe l’Oeil. Foreword by Thomas Carr 
Howe, Jr. San Francisco, California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, 1949. 78 pp. text and illus. 


As its major show for 1949 the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor chose as a subject “‘Illusionism and Trompe 
Oeil.” The booklet issued at that time is much more than a 
catalogue; a history of illusionism in art from the Renaissance to 
the present, it forms a valuable contribution to the subject and 
is excellently printed and illustrated 


Introduction by Carl O. Schniewind. Art 


Tou -Lautre. 


Institute of Chicago, 1949. 28 pp. text and illus. 


In spite of its small size one of the most valuable exhibition 
atalogues of this year, mostly because of the introduction by 
Carl O. Schniewind which describes excellently the evolution of 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s art and its relationship to Art Nouveau. In 
a few pages Mr. Schniewind succeeds not only in doing that, but 
also in digressing pungently on Art Nouveau itself—a difficult 
subject—and in giving a sympathetic analysis of Lautrec’s 
monde. To the writer's analysis of Lautrec’s character, one 
might well apply the words of the painter to Yvette Guilbert 
about his lithographs of her: ‘I don’t detail you, I totalize you 
The catalogue calls attention to the wealth of Lautrec material 
in the Chicago Art Institute: seven paintings (with such master- 
pieces as The Moulm de la Galette, In the Circus Fernand 
The Ringmaster; The Opera Messalina at Bordeaux) , more than 
250 prints and, among other drawings, an early sketch book 
(1880-1881) with some ninety sketches 
ue of Paintines and Drawings in Water Color. Boston, 


Catalog a i 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1949. 309 pp. text and illus 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of this catalogue as 
a working tool. The subject itself presents a great interest to all 
scholars of American and European nineteenth century painting, 
since almost without exception water color painters also worked 
in oil. Yet it does not seem to have received here the attention 
it deserves, and this is, I believe, the first catalogue of its kind 
in the United States 

In presentation it resembles very closely the English cata- 
logues of water color collections (such as that of the Victoria 
and Albert), even to the point of having multiple indexes to 
assist those who wish to use the catalogue for particular pur- 
poses, and very small illustrations (ten to a page usually). In 
tact the Boston catalogue does the Victoria and Albert catalogue 
one better by giving a list of paintings in the order of a quisition 
by the Museum. That list is not the least interesting feature of 
the book, since it forms in its own way a history of connoisseur- 
ship in Boston from the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
to the present; from the first Millet given by Martin Brimmer 
in 1876 to a Henri Regnault water color acquired (by gift) in 
1947 

This catalogue is really an inventory and every work described 
is reproduced. The first impression therefore is one of dismay at 
the many little-known names and weak works. The fact remains 
however, that the Museum owns more than twenty Homers of 
the greatest importance; more than thirty Blakes (including 





nine illustrations for Paradise Lost, acquired in 1890 by sub- 
scription); five Baryes; seven Turners; and seventy La Farges. 
Among lesser known artists whose works are often difficult to 
locate in the United States, we mention Georges Michel (rep- 
resented by five water colors, four of them from the Sensier 
collection) ; Jules Jacquemart; Sir John Gilbert (with a draw- 
ing which shows subtly the difference between Bonington and 
his imitators); and Alexandre Calame. The contemporary 
American school is represented by carefully chosen examples 
works by contemporary European artists are almost non-existent 
The notes, which include a short biography for each artist and 
for each water color a concise description, are uniformly excel- 
lent, with commendable caution in one or two instances 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ARTHUR Pope, The Language of Drawing and Painting. Cam- 


bridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. 158 pp. text, 65 pls 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, Genius and the Mobocracy. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. 112 pp. text, 39 illus. 


LEONHARD ADAM, Primitive Art. Revised and enlarged ed., 
Harmondswerth, Middlesex, England, Penguin Books, Ltd., 
1949, 260 pp. text and illus. 


Life in an English Village. 16 Lithographs by Edward Bawden; 
introductory essay by Noel Carrington. Harmondsworth, Mid- 
dlesex, England, Penguin Books, Ltd., 1949. 


TAMARA TALBOT Rice, Rassian Art. Harmondsworth, Middle 
sex, England, Penguin Books, Ltd., 1949, 267 pp. text and 
illus 

Leonardo da Vinci, Los Angeles County Museum, 1949. 144 
pp. text, 101 pls. 

Contemporary American Painting. Introduction by Rexford 
Newcomb. Urbana, University of Illinois, College of Fine 
Arts, 1949. 




















